


















THE THEATRE. 


MPMI MIMI, 


At the Old Globe Playhouse. 


' By Witi1amM Henry Hvupson. 
** Yes, faith, if it please you, let’s go see a play at the Globe.” — Green's Tu Quoque. 





HESE are the days of costly and elaborate revivals. When 
2 @ play of Shakspere is put upon the stage; money is 
lavished with a free hand on scenery and costumes ; 
loving attention is bestowed on the smallest accessories ; 
and archsology and history are alike laid under con- 
tribution to insure the absolute accuracy of even the 
minutest details. All the powers of the scenic artist and the stage 
carpenter are brought into requisition; managers vie with each 
other in the splendour and completeness of their preparations ; and, 
in a word, everything is done that can be done to make the perfor- 
mance-worthy of the mighty master’s name and fame. 

Now, whether or not the prominence which is thus given to the 
merely external and material part of dramatic representations is 
altogether a healthy sign, is a question which, although fairly open 
to discussion, need not detain us here. But be the answer what it 
may, our present managerial policy may well, from sheer force of 
contrast, lead us to ponder a little upon the strangely different cir- 
cumstances under which our great dramatist’s works were first 
presented to public attention. Most of us must occasionally have 
realized the curious sensation which accompanies any attempt to 
carry the mind back from the festival-rendering of the Messiah at 
the Crystal Palace, to the first performance of the same wonderful 
work under Handel’s own conductorship in 1741. In the same way 
it is almost pathetic to turn from the Lyceum stage of to-day to that 
other stage in the Old Globe Playhouse, which, three hundred years 
ago, witnessed the first performances of those masterpieces of 
humour and passion which will remain the wonder of all the 
generations so long as the English tongue endures. 

Bearing all the details of the latest Shaksperean revival in our 
“memories, let us try for a-few minutes to realise the startling con- 
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trast which is thus presented to our minds. Many of us, ever too 


ready as we are to accept things as we find them, and to forget the | 


slow and painful course of development by which they have come to 
be what they are, may discover matter for some little astonishment 
in the state of things brought to light by the answer to our simple 
question, How were Shakspere’s plays performed, under Shaks- 
pere’s own management, and by his own men ? 

We will go back, then, in imagination to the London of three 
centuries ago. Good Queen Bess is dead and buried, and her 
successor, his “sacred Majesty,” King James I, now wears the crown 
in her stead. If we look about us keenly and try to get a little 
beneath the surface of existence, we find that things are not 
altogether in a satisfactory condition. Raleigh has been banished 
to the Spanish Main for the part which he took in the ill-starred 
endeavours to set Arabella Stuart upon the English throne; in 
silence and mystery the Gunpowder Plot is brewing; a thousand 
distracting influences are at work; and the minds and tongues of 
all the more thoughtful men and women of the metropolis are busy 
now, and are daily growing busier, with those great social and 
religious questions which are destined ere long to pass from a 
theoretical into a very practical and very dangerous form. But we 
will not allow such matters to disturb us here. We are intent upon 
a few hours’ relaxation and enjoymeri ; and so, without more ado, 
we fall into rank with the numerous pedestrians who are making 
their way along the river-side in the direction of the great pleasure- 
resort during the summer months—the old Globe Playhouse. 

It is half-past two on a bright August afternoon, so that we shall 
be in good time for the performance, which is to commence punc- 
tually at three. Late hours and long nights of dissipation are un- 
known in these more primitive days, and stage representations take 
place by the simple light of day. As we pursue our way we find 
it easy to understand how needful it is that this should be so. The 
streets are in a dreadful condition, abounding in crevices and mud- 
holes; and since they are not lighted at night-time save by the dim 
lanthorns which good citizens are supposed to hang out before their 
doors, walking after dark would prove, even from this point of view, 
a rather dangerous exercise. The rich folks, it is true, hire link-boys 
to accompany them ; but the poorer, among whom I suppose we must 
reckon ourselves, would have a hard time of it to pick their way 
homeward when darkness had fallen over the city. Worse than 
all, however, is the fact that all the roads hereabouts are famous for 
brawls and robberies; and it behoves all quiet and law-abiding 
citizens to reach their dwellings with the dusk if they respect their 
heads, and do not wish to come into unpleasant collision with night- 
prowlers on the one hand, or the watchmen on the other. 

Here, then, we are at the Globe Playhouse—a circular, or more 
correctly speaking, hexagonal structure, built entirely of wood, Painted 
upon the wall is the sign and token of the establishment—a figure of 

Hercules bearing a globe ; and above is a pole from which, by-and-by 
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when the play has commenced, a flag will be seen fluttering in the 
light summer breeze, that all the world around may be made aware 
of what is going on within. On the wall, too, we find a play-bill giv- 
ing due information concerning the coming performance. Notice 
that it is printed in red. That means that the piece to be represented 
is a tragedy. Closer study of the bill shows us that this supposition 
is correct. The play is to be Hamlet, by Mr. William Shakspers 
—a man of some reputation now-a-days, who, in partnership with 
Richard Burbage, is the lessee and manager of the house. 

The building has two entrances ; but one is a stage door reserved for 
the actors, and so we must pass in at the other. Just inside the door- 
way we have to pay down our coin. Not being burdened either with 
much pride or with heavy purses, we must, I suppose, be contented 
with a place in the “ yard” or pit, and even this costs us sixpencea’ 
piece—but then, you see, the Globe is a house of reputation and high- 
standing, and can well afford to put the prices upa little. If you 
want a penny or a twopenny place, well, you must go elsewhere to 
get it—to the “ Fortune ” or the “ Red Bull,” for example. Sixpence 
is the lowest price, here; while for a box, or “room” as we 
call it, you will have to give at least a shilling, and sometimes more. 

So we walk into the theatre, and take up our positions in the “yard.” 
It is well that it is a fine afternoon, for, see! over our heads is the 
blue, cloudless sky. A small part of the house—namely, the stage 
itself, and the private rooms at the side—is thatched over; but all 
the rest is open to the day. 

It is to be hoped that you do not feel tired after your long walk, 
for there are no seats in the pit, and you will have to stand as well as 
you can during the two hours or so of the performance, unless you 
have been far-sighted enough to bring a stool with you, as you see 
some of our friends have done. Of course it is rather wearying, 
but you must make the best of it. These are not the days of luxury ; 
and people have not yet begun to devote the time and attention which 
they will presently give, to the problem of how to make themselves 
comfortable. 

We are none too soon after all, for the house is already full. 
Evidently Mr. William Shakspere’s play isa “draw” ; and besides 
this, you must remember, Richard Burbage, the great Richard 
Burbage, is going to perform. He is always an attraction. There are 
some minutes yet before the rising, or more properly speaking, the 
drawing, of the curtain. Let us amuse ourselves in the meantime 
by taking stock of the house. 

A single glance is sufficient to show us how wide and deep and 
genuine is the interest taken in the drama. Every class is represented 
among the spectators, and it is evident enough that they have all 
come to enjoy themselves. If you look carefully into the private 
“rooms,” you will see many a face and figure familiar in the court 
and public life of the day—members of the peerage, great thinkers 
and writers, and men who, for the time being at any rate, ocoupy a 
high and responsible place in the counsels of the nation. The other 
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parts of the house will furnish us with examples of almost every 
phase of contemporary English life. There is the wealthy merchant, 
well-fed and self-satisfied ; the successful adventurer, with his “lean 
and hungry countenance ;” the struggling author; the quiet-going, 
hard-working citizen ; the rollicking ’prentice ; the low-type artizan ; 
the doubtful nondescript “everything by turns and nothing long.” 
But what strikes us most, perhaps, is the fact that by far the larger 
portion of the audience—of the more respectable portion especially— 
consists of members of the male sex. There are plenty of women of 
a certain class, whose flaunting finery is somewhat too eloquent of 
their character ; some ladies of the court, too, are present, and a few 
of the burghers and tradesmen are accompanied by their wives and 
daughters. But still the ladies are ina minority, and, leaving out of 
count the somewhat doubtful personages just referred to, in a very 
distinct minority. It has not yet been quite satisfactorarily settled 
whether women of fair fame and respectable life may frequent the 
theatre with impunity. Some go, but some stay away ; and for the 
moment each must act according to the dictates of her own conscience, 
or, which is perhaps more likely, according to the commands of her 
husband or father. Those present, you may observe, protect their 
complexions by wearing silk masks. 

Please notice also, as you cast your eye around the house, the 
orchestra in front of the stage. You will see that it consists of ten 
performers, and it is reckoned the strongest in London. The other 
theatres can only muster six or eight. 

Hollo! what’s all this hubbub about ? Something must have hap- 
pened while we have been busy criticising the company. Yes, it’sa 
young thief, caught in the act with his deft fingers in a pocket not 
his own. Well, it will only create a temporary excitement ; for such 
an occurrence as this is not by any means rare, and we know well 
enough what to do with the offender. There he goes! hurried along, 
in spite of all his struggles, by a vigorous and indignant crowd, 
Yonder, just in the corner, on one side of the stage and by the rail- 
ings which separate it from the auditorium, you can see a small post 
or pillory. There the young thief will be made secure; and thus 
held up to public obloquy during the whole course of the perform- 
ance, he will have ample leisure there to wish that he had been 
less daring or more careful. 

But I hope you will not fail to notice that, apart from such an oc- 
casional interruption as this, the people about us are asa whole orderly 
and well behaved. They have long since found their own means 
of passing away the mauvais quart @heure during which they have 
to wait for the beginning of the entertainment. Some are eating 
apples, some cracking nuts, some playing cards, some enjoying their 
mugs of beer. Everywhere there is plenty of tobacco being smoked, 
and gibes and jests go round, which, if sometimes rather broad and 
outspoken, serve to keep us all amused and in good temper till the 
long-expected hour draws nigh. 

So it is three o’clock at last, Once, twice, thrice, the trumpet 
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sounds; the curtain divides in the middle, and is drawn apart to the 
two sides of the proscenium. Here, then, is the stage, rush-strewn 
as usual, and hung with black, as is always the case when a tragedy 
is given. 

And who are these fashionably dressed young men, with curled 
moustaches and doublet and hose of the very newest cut, who, some 
seated on three-legged stoolsand some reclining full length on the rushes, 
are, asthe curtain is drawn aside, displayed to the full gaze of the house ? 
You may well ask the question. They are not performers ; they are a 
portion of the audience—indeed the most fashionable portion, the 
dandies and smart fellows of the day. Permission thus to take a 
seat upon the stage itself was granted to them in the private theatres ; 
and in spite of all the opposition of the groundlings, or “ pittites,” 
whose view they obstruct and who do not forget to express their feel- 
ings by loud hisses whenever one of their caste appears, they have as- 
sumed the same privilege in regard to the public theatres also. In 
addition to the price of admission, they have to pay sixpence or a 
shilling for their stool, and I suppose they imagine that this gives them 
a right to do as they like. At any rate you will find that they cause 
plenty of annoyance as the play goes forward, by talking and laugh- 
ing loudly among themselves, jesting with the ladies in the private 
“rooms” at the side of the proscenium, and otherwise behaving in 
unseemly ways. 

Here comes the Speaker of the Prologue, dressed in his grave suit of 
black, and nearly stumbling over the outstretched legs of the gallants 
on the stage. His is rather a thankless task, for no one seems to care 
much what he is saying, and everybody is telling everybody else to 
“hush.” At length he retires, leaving most of us about as wise as we 
were before ; and now the play can begin in earnest. 

The Globe Company is a good one, and all the parts are well filled. 
But the great attraction is Burbage, England’s Roscius as he is called, 
who fills the title-réle. Does it surprise you somewhat to find that 
this great actor is short and stout? Well, they do say that as Will 
Shakspere wrote the part of Hamlet expressly for him, it was to make 
the character fit in every way that, to the astonishment of many, the 
Danish Prince is described as “ fat and scant of breath.” . But as the 
play continues we forget all his physical peculiarities and disadvan- 
tages, absorbed altogether in his magnificent acting. 

One thing will cause you some surprise—there is not a woman 
upon the stage. Gertrude, the Queen, the sweet Ophelia, and all 
the female attendants, are played by youths or boys. Do you not 
see that the Queen’s chin is blue from a recent application of the 
razor? Do'you not hear how ever and anon Ophelia’s voice will 
tremble for a moment between a shrill treble and a sepulchral bass ? 
There are no actresses as yet on the English boards; and Shaks- 
pere himself will die only guessing, perhaps, what Ophelia, or 
Desdemona, or Juliet, or Rosalind, or Isabella, or Imogen, might 
become in the person of a real woman. 

And even more surprised, perhaps, you will be to observe that 
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the mimic world upon which we gaze is absolutely devoid of 
scenery. You notice how the stage, considerably narrower than the 
building itself, projects into the yard, and is surrounded on three 
sides by spectators. Such an arrangement as this could, of course, 
only be possible at a time when scenery is undreamed of, and when 
there is no question of perspective. All the attention is now con- 
centrated wholly and entirely upon the actors, and we have to rely 
upon the many passages of beautiful poetic description, which 
abound in consequence, to conjure up in our imaginations the 
changing scenes amidst which the action passes, but which are 
altogether unrepresented upon the stage. Now we are on the plat- 
form outside the Castle at Elsinore in the chilly silence of midnight ; 
now in a room of state, with its splendid furniture and appur- 
tenances ; now in the house of Polonius; now in the graveyard ; 
now upon the battle-field ; and still, through all and amidst all, we 
have nothing before our bodily eyes but the small, rough, un- 
picturesque stage, rush-strewn, and draped with its sombre black. 
All the surroundings, all the background and accessories for the great 
drama, are “in the mind’s eye, Horatio.” We are not like children, 
here, amused with stage tricks. We ask for no gorgeous scenery ; 
no magnificent trappings; no sunlight, or moonlight, or realistic 
effects. We are men who have come to witness a great play, full to 
overflowing of passion and thought; and we find enough, and more 
than enough, for our interest and attention in that warfare of 
emotion which is carried on before our enraptured gaze. 

But though scenery is lacking, it is easy to see that the manage- 
ment has laid out a good deal of money upon its actors’ costumes. 
All the principal personages have robes of gorgeous colour and 
very rich material—velvet, satin, and silk. The magnificence of 
personal adornment is a distinguishing characteristic of these per- 
formances, and the utmost importance is attached to it. It does not 
much matter whether the finery is exhibited with a very strict regard 
to the dramatic proprieties. What the people demand is colour, and 
managers are careful to do their utmost to meet the popular taste. 
To do this, they are ready to spend money to the very verge of 
prodigality. Indeed, the payments which they make in this direction 
are out of all proportion to those which figure in the other parts of 
their accounts, and more especially to those items which have refer- 
ence to more intellectual matters. A manager will sometimes give 
more for a single gown for tne heroine than for the whole five acts 
of the play in which she appears. 

And now the play isover; but the conclusion of the drama 
does not exactly mean the conclusion of the performance. You 
see the good people about us are still waiting in expectation; 
something more is still to come. Yes, here is the clown, whose part 
it is to unbend our faculties a little, after the severe strain to which 
they have just been put, by a kind of comic solo, technically known 
asa jig. The ground-work of his entertainment is a species of rough 
rhyme, but there is plenty of gag and extempore action of a 
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sufficiently broad and extravagant description. However, it makes 
the people laugh, and shakes off to some extent the lingering gloom 
produced by the tragedy which they have just witnessed, and so its 
end is served. Nor does this quite close our entertainment, though 
what remains is now rather a matter of loyal duty than of actual 
pleasure. As the clown retires, all the performers who have taken 
part in the play come forward once more, and, forming a half-circle 
upon the stage, they fall on their knees before the spectators, and 
offer a kind of address or prayer for the safety and welfare of his 
most gracious majesty the King. I daresay you may remember the 
words put into the mouth of the Epilogue to the second part of Mr. 
William Shakspere’s Henry IV. “My tongue is weary; when 
my legs are too, I will bid you good-night, and so kneel down before 
you—but indeed to pray for the Queen.” This remark refers to this 
very custom, which no one would ever think of omitting in any 
properly conducted house. And now that King James has been 
decently prayed for, the curtains are drawn once more across the stage, 
and the performance is brought to an end. 

A regular stampede follows, everyone trying his utmost to get as 
soon as possible into the open air. A hundred voices, in the most 
excited of tones, are busy at once discussing the merits of the play 
and the “points” of the actors. Here and there little groups of 
three or four make their way to the nearest ale-house, to refresh 
themselves after the heat and excitement of the performance, and 
complete the afternoon’s pleasure-making by a glass and a quiet gossip. 
A crowd of ’prentices break off towards the open fields singing and 
shouting in the exuberance of their youthful joy. But the more staid 
of the visitors take the nearest road homeward, some making to the 
river-side to get a boat, others content to walk. Among the latter are 
ourselves ; and as we turn our faces in the direction of town, we take 
with us, I hope, something to think about and to remember from our 
afternoon’s visit to Shakspere’s Theatre. 


P< 
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Cap and Bells. 





2 HE Jester sang in the banquet-hall, 
His wit obeyed no bridle ; 
He railed at all, both great and small, 
The rich, the poor, the idle. 
And mirth at every merry joke 
Rang out from floor to rafter ; 
It mattered not whate’er he spoke, 
They answered all with laughter ! 
Ha-ha, ho-ho ! 
It merrily, merrily swells ; 
They’ve never a care who motley wear, 
And don the cap and bells ! 
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He preached a sermon true and wise, 
They only thought he jested ; 
They laughed, and with their streaming eyes 
The witty quip attested. 
Perchance his heart had felt despair, 
But how were they te know it ? 
They only saw the motley there, 
They never read below it. 


The years passed by : the Fool lay dead, 
His laughter stilled for ever ; 
“He was the King of all,” they said, 
“We shall find his equal never.” 
But hid away, they found one day 
A jest that silent made them— 
A glove—a flower—a tress of hair— 
Upon his heart they laid them ! 
Ha-ha, ho-ho ! 
It merrily, merrily swells ; 
They’ve never a care who motley wear, 
And don the cap and bells ! 


CLIFTON BINGHAM. 
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“ Mal’ Occhio.” 


(Continued. ) 
By FRANCES ALLSTON. 





Il. 


2) .T was late in September when Dolly went to pay her 
‘ae promised visit. She met with a more hospitable reception 
from the Brooke family than she had expected. Mrs. 


collectively called, seemed for a time to have buried the 
war-hatchet, and made themselves pleasant to their sister’s 
friend. Hilda herself was Iooking brighter than she had looked for 
years. An expression of restful happiness had taken the place of the 
despondent hopelessness that her face had so often worn before. 

Dolly was quick to detect the change, and with feminine intuition 
guessed the cause. 

** Now then,” she said, as she shut the bedroom door on the night 
of her arrival, “I have been longing all the evening for a quiet chat. 
Tell me, dear, when did you see Leonard Marston last ?” 

“On Friday.” 

“Well?” 

“Well?” 

“ How about my bet, I want to know? He hasn’t proposed yet, 
has he? But of course you would havetold me. . . . I believe 
he has proposed. Tell me the truth at once. Has he?” 

“T see it is no use trying to hide anything from you,” said Hilda, 
flushing vividly. “ A letter came this very afternoon.” 

“ Asking you to marry him?” 

“ Yes.” ; 

“Hurrah! I have won my bet! Oh, I am glad, darling. I must 
give youa kiss. I hope you will be happy as the day is long. You 
deserve to. I said it would all come right, didn’t 1? And am I the 
very first person you have told ?” 

“Yes, you are indeed. The fact is, I am dreading telling my 
mother and the girls. It will make so much bitter feeling. I can’t 
quite explain even to you. Oh, Dolly ! my life has been very trying in 
some ways. Such long years of worry and sickness at-home, and 
anxiety, and dissension! But now, I do think the bright days are 
coming. I have so longed for some one tocare forme, I used tothink 
that music would be enough, but I have been disillusionised since I 
went in for the profession. I see now that Iam not strong enough 
to stand alone.” 
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“ And you really are fond of Leonard, now ?” 

“He is my very life! I did not understand him before, or 
appreciate him, but now I just worship him. I could notimagine him - 
doing anything mean. I could trust him implicitly. He is a man 
I could honestly promise to ‘love, honour, and obey.’ When I sing 
that song of Schumann’s—-the one you are so fond of—* Widmung,’ 
I think of him. You know those lines, * Thou hast upraised me with 
thy worth.’ It isso with me; I have been a better woman since I 
have known him. And to feel that he loves me! Oh! it is to 
much happiness for me. Sometimes I gm quite afraid !” 

“ You will write to him to-night, of course.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“ And of course he will call here to-morrow ?” 

“No. He had to go down with his father to the new country 
house they have just bought near Tunbridge Wells. He begged me to 
write to him there, and, on Monday, he will come here to see me.” 

“ And then you will be obliged to let all your people know ?” 

“ Yes—but until then I mean to keep my happiness to myself. It 
is wrong, perhaps, but 1 have the strongest wish for them not to 
know it. You must choose your gloves to-morrow, Dolly ; you won 
your bet fairly.” 

Dolly’s wedding was coming off in December, and the two girls 
started for a long day’s shopping the next morning, reaching home 
tired and jaded, only just in time to dress for dinner. It was not a 
very cheerful family party. The haggard, soured, disappointed looks 
of the elder Misses Brooke ; the pert, giggling, self-assertive manners 
of the younger ones ; the hypocritical, semi-religious expression, that 
veiled obstinacy and spite, on Mrs. Brooke’s withered face, did not 
form an attractive study to Dolly, who was glad to escape into the 
drawing-room. She had hoped she might have had a cosy téte-d-téte 
with her friend for an hour, but the whole family trooped in. 

Hilda was busy with some work for a fancy bazaar. She took a 
seat beside a little table where a pretty shaded lamp stood. 

“Now, Dolly, make yourself comfortable. How nice the fire 
looks! It is rather early to begin them, but it is really cold enough 
to-night. Is that the ‘Globe’ you are reading, Christine? What 
have you found so interesting in it ?” 

“ Nothing,” said Christine, curtly. 

“But there must be something to fix you like that. Read it out, 
dear.” 

“No, I hate reading out loud. Besides, there is really nothing 
worth reading.” 

“ But if it is one of those charming essays on the front page, I am 
sure it must be. I would give worlds to know who writes those 
‘turn-overs.’. I generally cut them out and keep them. Peep over, 
Maudie, and see what she is reading.” 

A scramble ensued, in which the paper ‘got torn, but Maudie 
triumphantly seized it, and began to read out in her shrill treble : 

“The evil eye.” 
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‘Hilda started violently and grew crimson. 

For a moment the cruel thought that Dolly had betrayed her con- 
fidence, flashed across her mind. 

“ Give it me, Maudie,” she said, in an altered voice. 

“Wait. I haven’t finished,” said Maudie. 

Dolly was looking almost as much startled as Hilda. She had 
guessed her friend’s momentary suspicion, and repudiated it by a 
kind and sympathetic pressure of the hand. 

“T’ll tell you what it’s about,” said Maudie, presently. “If you 
want to be safe against the evil eye, you ought to wear a piece of red 
coral ; that is an antidote. Why, Miss Lynn, you have got a piece 
on your chain!” 

“ My father brought it from Naples, years and years ago,” said 
Dolly, hurriedly. 

“Oh, then you are safe. Let’s see if there is any news ; the papers 
have been dull enough lately.” After a moment’s pause: ‘‘Oh! I 
say ! what a dreadful thing !” 

“What?” exclaimed six female canon in different notes. of 
excitement and anticipation. 

“ Shocking accident near Crowborouzh,” the girl read out. “Oh, 
just fancy! Poor Leonard Marston was killed this morning—thrown 
from the dog-cart on to a heap of stones by the roadside—killed on 
the spot! Why, he only went down to their new country house on 
Friday with his father! Just fancy!” 

“How dreadful !” 

“ How sudden !” 

“ What a shock for poor Mrs. Marston !” 

“ And his poor father, too!” 

“Mrs. Marston will feel it most !” 

“We must send round and enquire.” — 

“Send Jane round at once.” 

“ How shocking !” 

“Such a fine-looking, handsome fellow ! ” 

“Send Jane round at ence,” repeated Mrs. Brooke in her most 
imperative voice.” 

Amidst all this clatter of female tongues, Dolly was gazing with 
fascinated horror at Hilda. 

She had never once looked up; she seemed frozen into a statue. 
Every tinge of colour had left her face. Her features were rigid in 
their fixed sternness and immobility, and wore a terrible look of des- 
pair and absolute surrender to destiny. 

She never ceased working for a moment, and her hand was perfectly 
steady, as, with the regularity of a — she went on with her 
stitching. 

With increasing fear, Dolly watched her. Some crisis must come ; 
this dreadful rigidity must yield. She drew nearer, and standing 
before the unfortunate girl, shielded her from the unfriendly eyes 
that were beginning to look curiously at her. 

She ventured presently to put her hand on her shoulder ; Hilda 
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never stirred. She still went on working with the same automatic 
precision. The stitches were inserted as exactly as if every thought 
and interest were centred in the antimacassar. 

Dolly could stand it no longer. Under cover of a fresh outburst 
of exclamations from “the girls,” she whispered : 

“T’m afraid you're ill, dear.” 

There was no answer. 

“ Hilda, will you come upstairs with me?” 

There was not the least sign that she heard. 

It was now half-past nine, and the servants came in for prayers. 
Mrs. Brooke opened the big Bible, and in her sanctimonious voice 
read the thirty-ninth Psalm. 

Evidently Hilda, sitting there with her hands lying lifelessly in her 
lap, and her face fixed as stone, did not hear one word, or the strange 
appropriateness would have struck and roused her : 

“T held my tongue and spake nothing; I kept silence, yea, even 
from good words, but it was pain and grief tome. . . . I became 
dumb, and opened not my mouth, forit wasThy doing . . . Take 
Thy plague away from me,—I am even consumed by means of Thy 
heavy hand.” 

Dolly knew instinctively that the breaking of this frozen stupor 
would be terrible. She knew, too, that the last people to whom her 
poor friend could go for comfort, would be her mother and sisters, 
and that the preservation of her secret depended entirely on her self- 
control, till she could escape to her room. 

With all the tact she was possessed of, she tried to draw the atten- 
tion of the whole family to herself, and so well did she succeed, that 
none of them observed that Hilda had not spoken one word since the 
fatal news had been read out. Dolly asked Mrs. Brooke to excuse 
her if she went to bed early ; then she wound her arm affectionately 
round Hilda, and almost supported her up the stairs. 

When they were alone at last, she thought the tension must give 
way, and that the relief of tears would come. But Hilda seemed 
absolutely indifferent to all her caresses and tender words. 

“You must get to bed, Dolly,” she said at last, in a voice so hoarse 
and changed that it was hardly recognisable. “ Yes, dear, go to bed ; 
you can do nothing for me. I must be alone to-night. Go, now. I 
must be alone,” and she almost pushed her from the room. 

i e - * z a 


*-One evening, three years later, Hilda Brooke, now one of the finest 
contraltos of the day, was singing at St. James’s Hall. 

Dolly and her husband were in the audience. A French gentleman 
sitting near them, had been criticising, not very favourably, the artists 
who had previously sung: “ These English singers, how inanimate ! 
how cold ! - Voices ! yes, the voices are fine, but no soul, no sentiment, 
no finesse, no dramatic feeling. Hear one, you have heard all.” 

At that moment Hilda came on the platform. She sang Glitick’s 
“ Che fard senza. Euridice” as no other living artist can sing it, for 
she threw into it the sufferings of her own past, the agony of one night 
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in her own life. That terrible cry of the striken Orpheus, “ Saziati, 
sorte rea! son disperato !” was so real in its frenzy and despair, that 
the astonished French critic broke into an uncontrollable “ Brava, 
brava! she is Orfeo, she is admirable, she is a grand artist. No one 
since Viardot has sung that air like that. She cannot be English, she 
has a soul! she is sublime !” 

De Musset’s lines, “Puisque tu sais chanter, ami, tu sais pleurer,” 
were familiar enough to him. 

The woman before him had had the rare strength and courage to 
turn to art for consolation, and had found in it the divinest help and 
comfort. And if her path in life is, by her own choice, a lonely one, 
it has at least its glorious moments of musical inspiration to com- 
pensate for the sufferings of the past,and to make existence noble and 
satisfying. 


(Concluded.) 
— 


A Provincial at the Play : 


IN THE DAYS OF LONG AGO. 





I. 
January 6, 1842, 
OT been at Drury Lane Theatre till to-night since the autumn 
of 1837, when I saw Barnett’s opera of “ Fair Rosamond,” 
one act (as the manner of Manager Bunn was) of “ The 
Brigand” (James Wallack, of course), and the farce of 
“Turning the Tables,” with Harley for the principal part. 
Within the same week I was taken to the Olympic, and, at 
the pit door, besieged by a paying throng, to evade their pressure 
was hoisted on to the stalwart shoulders of Mr. T——, for there was 
attraction to playgoers in “ The Two Figaros,” played by Liston and 
C. Mathews, and in “ Riquet with the Tuft” which included Vestris 
at her best. Lapse of years has not made the portable child so much 
less. portable as to be, even now, beyond Mr. T——’s porterage capacity. 
But it has made me a little less incompetent to relish a night at the 
play; for I remember that I fell asleep over “Fair Rosamond,” 
whereas “ King Arthur,” which I am fresh from seeing, kept me wide 
awake, I am not going to say or believe that John Barnett’s music 
could be sleep-compelling ; but I am sure that Purcell’s might, would, 
or ought to create a soul within the ribs vf death. Will Purcell’s day 
of appreciation ever dawn in this his native land? Perhaps the day- 
break is due—the hour come, and the man, Macready, to assure its 
advent, and to be associated with the renown of it accordingly. In 
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Purcell F take the genius of English music to be-impersonated. He 
should have lived, and so should Dryden, to see and hear the justice 
done to both words and music to-night. The madrigal in the groves, 
that thing of beauty, is a joy for ever. The frost scene, entrusted to 
Stretton and Miss Romer, went admirably. That every joyous 
instinct within me responded to the festal summons, “ Nymphs and 
shepherds come away !” as warbled by Mrs. Serle—that a languishing 
sense should come over me of voluptuous repose while listening to 
the duet, “Two daughters of this aged stream are we,’—that my 
pulses should beat quicker at the resonant “ Britons, strike home!” 
and my heart bound and burn at the defiant “ Come, if you dare!” 
—that I should be spell-bound “ by the croaking of the toad ’—that 
I should be fascinated. by the charm of “ Hither, hither, this way 
bend ”—that my eyes should fill at the endearing strains of “ Fairest 
Isle” —how could it be otherwise with such music and such musicians, 
for besides the three artists already named we had Henry Phillips 
as a bass relief; and for the histrionic and declamatory parts 
there were Anderson in King Arthur, G. Bennett in Duke Conon, 
Ryder in Merlin, and Graham as Oswald, King of Kent. Mrs. Stirling 
played Conon’s daughter, Emmeline, but her time was to come later 
in “The Eton Boy,” when she worried Keeley’s fretting spirit all but 
out of his little body—the fun of the farce being materially strength- 
ened by the aid of W. Bennett as a peppery colonel (Curry by name 
and nature), Hudson as a smart and tricksome captain, and Mrs. Selby 
(whose husband had played Aurelius in the opera) as the servant-of- 
all-work, Sally. The pantomime, “ William Tell,” was no doubt ex- 
cellent, and comprised the services of Stilt and C. J. Smith and T. 
Matthews ; but I scarcely care to jot down notes on pantomimes. 
My Twelfth Night has been happily spent in an entertainment of my 
own choosing—so that the alias of Shakspeare’s “ Twelfth Night” 
occurs to me—viz, “ What You Will.” May my next visit to town 
include a next night at the play equally pleasant to record and to 
recall. 
* * * a *. 
September 3, 1846. 

To the Adelphi Theatre, Edinburgh, attracted by the rare oppor- 
tunity of seeing the veteran Charles Mackay, in two of his most 
popular parts—both of them due to Sir Walter—before his retirement 
from the stage. Not superfluous lags this veteran upon it. The 
veteran manager, too, that capital actor and estimable man, W. H. 
Murray, had his name in the bill, and supported his old friend’s Peter 
Peebles in “ Redgauntlet” by himself playing Joshua Geddes, and 
with perfect naturalness and placid decision he acted the worthy 
Quaker to the life. The finish of the setting made the diamond the 
reverse of a rough one. Murray and Mackay conjoined ought to be 
names to conjure with. Mackay—the original Bailie Nicol Jarvie, 
and himself, too, a native of Glasgow—must now be just about sixty 
years of age ; and it is just within twenty since he figured prominently 
at that memorable dinner at which the Author of “Waverley” for- 
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mally dropped the mask, and renounced all future claim. to be en- 
titled the Great Unknown. That wasearlyin 1827. Just eight years 
previously, Scott bad been delighted with Mackay’s version of his 
Bailie in “ Rob Roy,” as dramatised by their common friend Terry— 
afterwards partner with Yates in the management of the London 
Adelphi—a good part being found for Murray, or perhaps rather made 
by him, in Captain Thornton. The Dugald and Mattie, too, by Lock- 
hart’s account, were effectively acted, but that practised critic is care- 
ful to add that the great unrivalled success was the personification of 
the Bailie by Charles Mackay, who, as a Glasgow body, entered into 
the minutest peculiarities of the character with high gusto, and gave 
the west-country dialect in its most racy perfection. The run of 
“Rob Roy” at Edinburgh in 1819 extended to forty-one nights; 
and it was played once a week, at least, for many years afterwards,— 
Mackay always selecting it for his benefit. I should like to have seen 
him in this his topmost achievement, but it is something to have seen 
him in Peter Peebles,—seen him, and heard his ringing, clangorous, 
sostenuto shouting of Peter’s name, as vociferated by the law court 
ushers, in summoning witnesses in the endless cause of Peebles v. 
Plainstanes. Mackay’s vehemently jubilant utterance of this pro- 
longed note can only be descriked in the pregnant phrase of another 
of Scott’s immortals, as pro-di-gi-ous ! 

To-night he supplemented his performance in “ Redgauntlet” by 
one of an adaptation from the same great novelist’s “St. Ronan’s 
Well ”—playing the canty, cranky, caustic Meg Dods, in a very 
sketchy, scratchy sort of piece, entitled “The Cleikum Inn,” 
dealing only with the visit of Captain MacTurk to her hostelry, as the 
bearer of a challenge to her guest, Frank Tyrrell, and with the igno- 
minious retreat that militant swaggerer-is fain to accelerate when 
confronted too closely and too crushingly by so bellicose a dame. 
The feat of the impersonation was Mackay’s skill in singing in /fal- 
setto of the most feminine order, “There cam a young man to my 
daddie’s door.” One could not but recall Nick Bottom the weaver 
and his pledge to roar you as gently as any sucking dove. It was a 
tour de force for the same man, on the same evening, so to “ aggravate” 
his voice in the proclamation by name of Peter Peebles—a fortissimo 
with a vengeance—and so to subdue it to a pianissimo in the vocal 
exercise of Meg Dods. 

Edmund Glover as Herries, F. Lloyd as Nanty Ewart, and the 
sisters Coveney, took part in the performance; but the two M.’s, 
Mackay and Murray, seemed each a bright particular star, and shone 
apart, 

Ps s s ae = 
July 7, 1852. 

Neither the Theatre Royal at Edinburgh, nor the Adelphi, knows 
William Murray as manager any more. If R. Wyndham by tact and 
energy is making both ends meet at the smaller house, that is more 
than can be said of F. Lloyd at the bigger, where “ business” is de- 
plorably bad, and rumour runs that collapse is inevitable and 
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imminent. I saw “Guy Mannering” there to-night; and Bishop's 
spirited overture, spiritedly played by an excellent band with a first- . 
rate conductor, had for audience the sum total of three people in the 
pit, and if there were twice as many more in all the rest of the house, 
they were out of my sight. 

Henry Bertram was impersonated by the young tenor, Henry 
Haigh, whose name, if he does himself justice, is likely to be batter 
known, if not well known. He seems to be no more ambitious than 
other tenors to become an actor. But he has a voice, and can use it ; 
and with cultivation and practice he ought, one of these days, to win 
literally golden opinions from all sorts of men, who pay their way 
to pit and boxes. Julia Mannering had a lively representative 
in Eliza Arden, but Lucy Bertram was insipidly underdone by 
Madame Victor. F. Lloyd, the manager, undertook Dirk Hatterick, 
and perhaps the depressing aspect of the house may account for a 
dull and depressing performance. Bruce Norton was more bluff and 
boisterous than humorous as Dandie Dinmont; the comedy of W. 
Cooper as Dominie Sampson was mild and inoffensive ; the Colonel 
Mannering of that practised walking gentleman, Harcourt Bland, was 
correctly conventional ; Miss Mortimer’s Meg Merrilies was flat, thin 
and flavourless ; and the best bit of acting was in the small part of 
Mistress MacCandlish by that admirable artist of standard renown in 
‘Auld Reekie,’ Miss Nicol. She has, in her time, acted together with 
great actors, and before great critics, poets, philosophers dnd scientists ; 
and ever with a happy blending of art and nature on her part, and 
with ready appreciation and welcome on theirs. 

2 * ® * = 
August 7,1852 

It is pleasant to hear how pleasantly people refer to Mr. and Mrs. 
Wyndham, now at the head of the Adelphi (Edinburgh), with asense 
of unity, the two names naturally going together, and the one seem- 
ing to suggest the other. The “concatenation accordingly” is far 
from universal in theatrical, as in miscellaneous, married life. But 
there are parallel cases in such conjunctions, familiar in our mouths 
as household words—at least, if we are, playgoers or play-lovers—as 
Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Lacy, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Wigan. The Wyndhams are not much 
“in evidence ” on the boards at present, and Mrs. Wyndham I have 
not yet had a chance of seeing. But her husband has recently ap- 
peared as Long Tom in “The Pilot,” and hit off the jovial tar in a 
bright, breezy spirit, redolent of salt water and Tippy Cooke. And 
a night or two hence he is to give proof of his versatility by playing 
Charles Paragon in “ Perfection,” tothe Kate of Miss Julia St. George. 
To-night, “The Stranger” has been the pitce de résistance,—Daven- 
port and Fanny Vining representing the estranged couple. There is 
a fair working company to support them ; Barry and Josephs (stage 
manager) for first and second old men—to-night playing respectively 
(and respectably) Solomon and Tobias ; E. D. Lyons for jeune premier 
.—wthe Fraacis in this sombre drama; C. Verner for melo-dramatic, 
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intense, and character parts, who to-night was content to subdue his 
predominance of voice and excitement in delivery, and to be sedate 
and sober as a judge in the person of Baron Steinberg; a Miss Hill 
for secondary lady lots; Miss Parker for arch and gamesome ones— 
and therefore with no locus standi in “ The Stranger” ; a funny little 
fellow, by name H. Saker, for second places in broad or low comedy ; 
and for first, Henry Wetb, a genuine comedian, whose humour is 
most natural, and whose good humonr is quite infectious, for there is 
no help for it but following suit when he begins to laugh, so hearty 
and unaffected sounds his laughter, not a stage property, all make- 
believe and done to order, but healthily contagious and communicably 
enjoyable. He was cast for Peter, and showed how well he can play 
a fool without playing the fool. He has been seen to alvantage 
lately, as the Yankee colonel in “ The Pilot,” singing Yankee Doodle 
with gusto through his nose ; in burlesque parts @ /“ Robson, from 
the supplies of Planché and Frank Talfourd ; as the kindly farmer 
in “ Therese” ; and best of all, perhaps, as Gnatbrain in “ Black-eyed 
Susan.” Davenport made a manly William in Jerrold’s sea-piece ; 
his rich voice, handsome presence and easy manner are gifts and 
graces above the ordinary ; and among other plays in which he has 
been starring here this summer with Miss Vining, are “ Castilian 
Honour,” an American adaptation of Corneille’s “ Cid;” and that 
poetical play by G. H. Lewes, “The Noble Heart,” in which the 
author himself—of note as Bixgraphical Historian of Philosophy, and 
Editor of “ The Leader ”—first acted the hero, as if to feel his way on 
a dramatic career, player as well as playwright. Davenport now 
takes Lewes’s part, after playing second to him, as the son—the latter 
now played by E. D. Lyons. Davenport is well-known and esteemed 
on the London stage, and was recently the mainstay in support of 
Macready during his farewell performances at the Haymarket. H. 
Webb is not so known, but equally well deserves to be.* 








* The transcriber of these notes of a friend, from the rough, never intended for 
publication, may allow himself to append an occasional comment, explanatory or 
otherwise, in the form of a foot-note, and signed TR. For instance, in reference to 
Henry Webb, the addendum is permissible, that he drew attention and good 
audiencesin London, some years later, by his ormance together with his brother 
Charles of the two Dromios in the Comedy of Errors.—TR. 
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Mrs, Snudden’s Burglar. 








“& =) URGLARS! Yes, sir. I’m mortal afraid of ’em, which 
Hens my sister Gusta were taken when a hinfant for houselinen 
by two of ’em, and her in a patent bassinet invented by 
Mr. Stringer, a friend of my father’s, but the trade 
refused it, it being easy to get the child in but hard to 
get it out without tongs or a rake, the blessed dear, but 
my father would have his joke, and Mr. Stringer in despair dropped 
his hat in the well trying to drown himself, and caught cold and died. 
Well was it for the darling baby that the ruffins heard it cry when 
half over the window sill and dropped it like a red-hot gooseberry 
skin, which there’s nothing more scorching in the mouth but foul 
words, and the less heard of them the better. Only the biggest let 
his iron jeremy fall on the little dear’s face and give her cold in the 
stomach which she have to this day and can’t abide the sight 
of water unlesss steaming—ugh, the brutes! with their crape marks 
which is widow’s weeds a’mourning for their crimes and skelitin keys 
to open any lock but the gate of Heaving. Not that I’m a chicking 
myself, though it were only a fortnight come Monday as young Mr. 
Tolput the draper’s assistant told me I wore well, which it were a 
blessing if his flannel petticuts did, and not rag at the seams like grass 
mats. But Lord save us! what are years to set against the artfulness 
and wickedness of murdering thieves as would go to the bottomless 
abbess for a dozen spoons and forks if not plated, and how they tell the 
difference crossing lawns on dark nights and throwing away the 
worthless without looking, beats me, sir, indeed it do. 

“ Yes, sir, I ‘cooks’ and I ‘ parlours’ but mostly I ‘ generals,’ which 
it requires a intellec’ above the hordinary to baste the jint and dust 
the furniture and make the beds in the twinkling of a camel’s eye, 
as the books says, and have ‘ yes, mim,’ or ‘no, mim,’ sweetly on the 
tip of your tongue when the missus calls every five minutes ‘Cook, 
do this,’ or ‘ Cook, remember that,’ or ‘Jane, I want you !’ but I know 
my place and that a soft tongue is never put out. Well, itis a hard 
life there’s no denyin’, but we can’t all have the fat with the mutton, 
and I don’t complain. Bread isa poor substitute for the stomach, 
but its better than a stone, and when I can’t keep body and soul to- 
gether any longer a cheer and a footstool with the hangels is all I 
ask, : 

“But burglars is my bane, and thankful I shall be if I go to my 
grave and not come no nearer them than when I. was maid to old 
Mr. and Mrs. Snudden as lived in the Mile-end Road and was equal 

to me in terror of the villins. 
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“It were supposed they had money, sir, having retired from a small 
tobacco business on ‘Snudden’s Mixtnre,’ which it were a very high 
snuff, and the tales I’ve heard, there! I walked out then with a 
young man which to mention it would be unbecoming, he having 
wed Susan Porter with fifteen shillings for a ring borrowed from me 
and said for a church service, though little he should have had of it 
if I had known who’s name he wished to fill into the blanks, and the 
warnings I had, he being double-faced with a birth-mark taking all 
one side, like the old gentlemen in ruffled shirt fronts and powdered 
ladies in picture-restorers’ shops, which it’s scandalous to offer to sell 
such rubbish with the paint not all laid on, but then Love is blind. 

“* Well, George he tell me that one day a tall gentleman come into 
Mr. Snudden’s shop and he says, says he : 

“¢ Are you the villin what manufactures ‘Snudden’s Mixture ?’’ 

“<¢ Yes,’ says Mr. Snudden, a-stoppin’ rubbin’ his hands together 
when he see a customer. 

** * Well,’ says the gentleman, ‘my wife’s been sneezin’ for fourteen 
hours and she’s sneezin’ still on one pinch,’ 

“Indeed !’ says Mr. Snudden. 

“¢ Yes, indeed,’ says the gentleman, ‘and I want a word with him 
as served her with that compound inflienza and convulsion powder.’ 

“ Mr. Snudden.he slided near the parlour door. 

“¢ He ain’t at home,’ he says very faint, for a thought struck him. 

“*¢ She’s a-sittin’ now, says the gentleman, mighty fierce, ‘ with her 
fee in mustard and water and all the blankets in the house round her 
shoulders, and every time she sneezes a slate comes off of the roof and 
falls with a crash into my neighbour’s back yard. It’s awful,’ he 
says, ‘to see her knees draw up to her nose whenever one’s preparing 
and shoot out with a snap like a eighty-one ton gun trigger when its 
let off. Show me the desolater that’s filled my once peaceful home 
with a East India hurricane, and I’ll mixture him !’ and with that he 
makes a pounce and a jump at Mr. S. who dodged him and run 
through the parlour, out by the kitchen and into the washus, where 
the hired gal were mixin’ something with her eyes a-waterin’, and 
the gentleman after him. 

“<¢]’ll mixture you,’ he says, making a grab at Mr. Snudden, who 
seein’ that he must take quick measures, kicks over the box the gal 
was workin’ at, when such a dust rose as would choke the father of 
lies himself. 

“Oh, lor!’ says the gentleman, and he gives a jump and a tre- 
menjeous howl and rushes out of the place. Well, it turned out that 
Snudden had got careless of his secret, and had handed over the 

mixin’ of it to the gal, and she bein’ a poor body mistook the curry 
powder tin for chicory, and upset the whole lot into the mixture. 

“ Mr. Snudden were ill for a fortnight afterwards, and when he 
recovered he sold the business, not finding his name good for what 
it was, and retired into private life, anid it were then I came to wait 
upon them. 

“They were a plump couple, sir, as ever I see, and that short in;the 
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wind and legs they was like leaky bellers in their breathings ; but 
they was very close in everything, locking up to the coal bin itself, and . 
very afeard of burglars. The missus she put a scuttle on the stairs 
every night, till she fell over it once going for the medicine bottle, 
and rolled down twenty-three steps with chunks flyin’ around her 
into the ’all, where the dog set his teeth in her calf and she with 
haricot veins, and her screeches were ’arrowin’. After that they put 
‘alarms’ to the shutters, and the puss started em a-climbing into 
the pantry winder, and Mr. Snudden he heard it, coming down in a 
white presperation and his night-shirt to see for hisself, which he 
was that blind with fright he chucked a cheer at ransom and broke 
a soup tureen and set the scullery one a-ringing, bringin’ in an officer 
that mistook Mr. 8. for a thief in his own ’ouse and give him one with 
his truncheon as he were a-stumbling that made the old man groan 
for a month after whenever he went to take a seat. He tried to get 
the law of the constable, but the magistrate he nonseated him as 
they say. 

“ But the greatest fright they had, sir, was one night when I had 
been with them goin’ a year, and that I will tell you if so be you 
han’t wearied of my talk, which perhaps you wishes to be off, and: 
indeed, I enjoys a quiet outing by myself sometimes, to benefit the 
scenery, Camberwell Green bein’ bracin’ to the system and the heyes. 
Howsumever, one mornin’ I were clearin’ away the breakfast things 
in the parlour and I hears them disputing. 

‘“‘< It’s undecent to put it off any longer,’ says Mrs. S., ‘you ought 
to go and you must go.’ 

“* Don’t say ‘must’ to me, ma’am !’ says he. 

“¢ Why ?’ she says, ‘is you deaf.’ 

“¢ Deaf to orders,’ says he, very sulky. 

«You wasn’t that in the shop,’ says she, and then she comes and 
sits on his knee, and there wasn’t much room to spare though he 
were that fat in the legs you pitied the ready-made suit man and if 
to order all the same price. 

“¢ James,’ she says, ‘be a dear and go, there’s a love. Now Aunt 
Maria’s come into the little property she’d maybe feel offended if 
you didn’t call upon her, and she’s over eighty, James.’ 

“<*T shall have to be gone the night,’ he says, gloomy-like, ‘and 
you'll be afeared to death of burglars.’ 

““¢ We must make this little sacrifice,’ she says, ‘for kind heart’s 
sake.” 

“He gives her a kind of a squint out of one heye and broods a bit, 
and then he says :— 

“¢T'll tell you what, Susan,’ he says, ‘I’ll go if you'll go on a visit 
for the night to your good god-father, for you haven’t looked him up 
for an age.’ 

“*¢ Qh, no,’ says she. 

“*Oh, yes,’ says he, ‘for that will make everything right and tight, 
and Jane here shall lock up very careful at dusk, all but the latch of 


the front door in case I should come ’ome with the milkman, and go 
to bed early.’ 
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“Well, they mangled and wrangled over the business—lawk-a- 
mussy, sir, you never see such a fuss about nothing! he wanting to 
precipitate* his aunt, and yet that selfish ‘he couldn’t abear the 
thought of leaving his fire and his little supper of toasted cheese and 
she the same—and at last they agreed to go and leave me in charge of 
the ’ouse. Well, they took theirselves off, and a hour afterwards 
the old lady she turned up again by herself. 

“*T felt so odd, Jane,’ says she, ‘that I decided after all not to go 
after I had parted from your master.’ 

“¢To be sure, mum,’ I says, ‘it is "ard to leave your little comforts 
at your time of life,’ which fetched her it did, she thinking herself 
quite a little menagerie in liveliness, and she bounced into the 
parlour and told me to get to my work ; ugh, the selfish old pelican 
as feeds on her own offspring’s blood rather than have nothing to 
eat at all ! 

“Well, the day went, and when it come on dusk the missus began 
to get the fidgets and the trembles for fear someone might haye seen 
Mr. 8. depart, and be waitin’ to break into the ’ouse. 

“* Jane,’ she says fifty times, having me into the parlour for any 
or no reason. ‘Do you think this is a dangerous neighbourhood, 
Jane ?’ 

“The Lord helps them as helps themselves, mum,’ says I. 

“* And that’s jest what burglars do,’ says she, which I had no 
answer to give, bein’ in a bit of a panic myself. 

“ At last it gets to be ten o’clock, and the missus she decides to go 
to bed. ‘But don’t go to sleep yourself, Jane,’ she says, ‘and if I 
pull the little bell that rings in your room, come down to me very 
quick.’ Then she shuts herself into her room, first looking under 
both the beds, for she and the master they sleeps in separate ones, 
and I took my candle and went off to mine. The ’ouse seemed 
dreadful quiet, and every crack in the stairs or furniture sent my 
’art into my mouth, like a pig with a lemon, but when I got warm 
between the blankets—and that no easy task in my bed, sir—I 
somehow lost sight of my fears, and dozed off, and must have fell 
asleep, when I was awoke by hearin’ the bell over my head give a 
little jerk and tinkle. At that I jumped up wide awake on the 
instant, and sat shuddering and gaping into the darkness. Then 
sudden the bell give another soft jerk, and I stepped out on to the 
floor with my sides thumpin’ and opened the door. There were 
nothin’ to be seen or heard, and I were fancying myself dreamin’ 
when the bell rung a third time, and not waitin’ for more I stole 
downstairs pantin’ and slided into the missus’s room. 

“¢ Where is you, mum ?’ I saysin a whisper, feelin’ to my ‘orror 
the sheets empty. 

“* Here,’ she whispers back, ‘ under the bed.’ 

“* What is it ?’ I says. 

“* Burglars!’ she sobs, and at the word I didn’t wait for no more, 
but dived under the bed, too, and she clutched me. 


*Probably “ propitiate.” 
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“‘QOh!’ she says, ‘we're lost women. I ’eard ‘im in the ‘all. 
Don’t leave me, Jane.’ 

“¢ Hush !’ I says, he’s a-comin’ upstairs ;’ and sure enough there 
were a sound at that moment as if someone were a’creakin up, feelin’ 
his way by the banisters in the dark. 

“¢T shall faint,’ she says. 

“¢ Hold up, mum,’ said I; ‘it’s our only chance. Shall I cough ?’ 

“¢No, no!’ she says, ‘he would murder us in our innocency. 
Dead men tell no tales. Let him suppose the ’ouse is empty.’ 

“Then she give me a dreadful pinch, which I had to hold my 
breath for fear of screamin’, for we hear him come very soft into the 
room. 

“He paused inside the door, and then he felt round a bit and 
tiptoed to the master’s bed, and we heard him shuffling quiet as if 
he were a’taking off the clothes. The missus she shook so that her 
night-cap slid over her heyes,and she sat a’glaring through the lace 
border. 

“ ¢ He thinks the cash box is hid there,’ she whispered in my ear ; 
‘oh, I shall die, Jane !’ 

“The shuffling went on for about ten minutes, and then the 
burglar he seem to climb on to the bed and sit down to think, and 
at that moment the missus she gave a little gasp, and I clapt my 
hand over her mouth. But judge of our ’orror when at the sound 
we hear the ruffin move herect, a’breathing hard, and instant he slip 
off on to the floor, and crawl under the other bed and there we all 
three was. 

““*Oh, Jane!’ says the missus, and ‘Oh, Jane!’ she says again, 
and then she holds me as if she were a-falling to pieces. ‘Slip out, 
Jane, in the Lord’s name, and run for a officer. He’s heard us and 
got under the bed, and our last hour has come, but I’ll scream if he 
moves. Oh, Lord’s sake be quick, Jane!’ 

Well, sir, I let her go and crawled out ina awful fright you may be 
sure. The burglar he never stir, and 1 pushed open the door very. 
quiet, and went down the stairs as if a mad cat were at my ankles, 
and I felt for the latch of the front door and opened it, and a’most 
fell into the arms of a constable, I did, and me in my night-dress. 

*“¢*Ullo!’ he says, ‘ere’s the sleepin’ beauty got a nightmare.’ 

“Qh, policeman,’ says I, pantin’, ‘such doin’s !’ 

“*¢ What’s hup ?’ says he, ‘’ave you set the ’ouse a-fire with them 
sparkling heyes ?’ 

“¢ Nonsense |’ says I, ‘there’s a burglar under the master’s bed.’ 

“¢T’m your man,’ says he, and he comes in and shuts the door, and 
‘we goes upstairs together, where he lights the gas from his lantern. 

“¢Ere’ he says, ‘come out o’ that!’ and he catches ’old of the 

missus’s leg which were a’sticking hout and tugs at it. She givea 
awful screech, and come forth of her own accord, and sat on the 
floor a’nodding of her ’ead. 


“*Why,’ says he, ‘it’s a old woman !’ 
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“*T’m only forty-five,’ she screams; ‘look under the other, you 
fool !’ 


“But at the sound of her voice the valance of the bed opposite 
begun to move. 

“*¢ Ah, his comin’ hout!’ she screeches, and the constable makes 
@ pounce to ’elp him. 

“* Hullo!’ says he, ‘he’s in his night-shirt, too.’ 

“The words was hardly out of his mouth, sir, when I snatched up 
the missus’s flannel petticut, and had it round me in a twinkling. 
Then I looked for the rvffin, and—sir, you might ha’ knocked me 
down with a banister-brush when I see standing before me with a 
patch of dust on his cheek, and another on his nose, the MASTER ! 
Yes, there he stood in his night-shirt, and looking that ashamed of 
hisself you’d ha’ thought him a schoolboy as had just had the caine. 

“We all stood a’starin’ for a minute; then ‘James!’ cries the 
missus, with her mouth open. 

“*Susan!’ says he with a dog’s-eared look. 

“<*Was that you under the bed?’ says she. 

“* Yes, my dear,’ says he very meek. 

“*What’s brought you home again ?’ she says. 

“¢ Aunt Maria wouldn’t have me at no price,’ says he. ‘ What's 
brought you home ?’ ; 

“<¢T never went,’ she says, ‘and I thought you was a burglar.’ 

“*So I did you, my dear,’ says he, ‘when I hear you under the 
bed. You needn’t stop, policeman.’ 

“*Stop |’ says she, ‘no, I should think not, and he needn’t never 
have came if it hadn’t been for your consequential foolery;’ and 
with that she jest scrambles hup and pushes him agin the wash- 
stand, and hammers of him with the ‘eel of her boot, and no sating 
slipper, till he roared like a red rag to a tornader. 

“Laugh, sir! I never see anyone laugh like that policeman. He 
shut the slide of his lantern and walked downstairs jest bustin’ his 
sides, and we hear him explodin’ through the ’all, out through the 
door, and right down the street. Then I went to bed, and were kep’ 
awake half the night hearin’ them two ballyraggin’ one another. 

“Well, sir; good-day, sir, and thank you kindly.” 


Wy 
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Our Horse. 
By R. 8. HICHENS. 


(For recitation). 





MGe \ family wanted to have one, 
tmx) ) “ The stable stood empty,” they said ; 
“The stable!” I called it an outhouse, 
A ricketty broken-down shed. 
I’d never been used to keep horses, 
For I was bred up in a town, 
And so, when the question was mooted, 
I tried to say “ No” with a frown. 
“ My dears”—to my children appealing— 
“You're happy enough as you are ; 
Now, Hilda, my love, what’s the matter ?” 
“T want to learn driving, Papa.” 
“ What nonsense ! there’s really no pleasure, 
In pulling a poor horse’s mouth, 
And making him trot to the northward, 
When he wants to trot to the south.” 
In vain all my arguments telling, 
In vain all my reasonings mild ; 
You might as well try to rule nations, 
As try to say “No” to a child. 
At last, then, the question was settled ; 
For many a week from that day 
I interviewed horses and dealers, 
And studied the prices of hay. 
The garden, the paddock, the stable, 
Seemed haunted from morning till night, 
By bow-legged and bottle-nosed rascals, 
Whose clothes were remarkably tight ; 
Whose faces were red for the most part, 
ose language was slangy and terse ; 
And who, when no bargain was come to, 
Departed—well, wishing me worse. 
From morning till night rose an uproar 
Of feet trotting fast to my door, 
Big horses, small ponies, e’en donkeys, 
‘They came and they went by the score. 
At last on a steed I decided, 
A muscular, Roman-nosed nag, 
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Who'd once, the man said, won the Derby— 
I fancy that man was a wag. 
I paid about treble her value, 
I hired as groom a young lad, 
I bought a light cart.; on my honour 
I think that I must have been mad. 
The dealer departed on Wednesday, 
And left us alone with the horse, 
We tied her up tight in the outhouse, 
We thought that would be the best course. 
That night, as I find on referring, 
To make the thing sure, to my notes, 
She ate, the groom said—I believed him— 
No less than two bushels of oats. 
And yet she seemed hungry, for later 
The boy came in white with alarm, 
And said, when he went in to groom her, 
She made a great bite at his arm. 
“0, sir, why I dusn’t go near her, 
She rolls up the whites of her eyes ; 
O crikey, if she aint a bad ’un!” 
I smiled, and I tried to look wise. 
“ What rubbish. Come, get out the carriage, 
I'll harness her,” bravely I said ; 
The children came running to see it, 
My wife and the nurse at their head. 
I entered the stable, and boldly 
I led out the nag to the door, 
I fastened her into the carriage, 
And harnessed her—hind side before. 
At last, after terrible efforts, 
I changed it, and got it all right, 
I called for the whip, and I handed 
The children in wild with delight. 
“Now, John,” to the groom, “ take her gently, 
And lead her out into the road ; 
Gee up—she won’t move—what’s the matter ?” 
“ She can’t when she’s got such a load.” 
“Then Jane must get out and the baby,” 
Jane shrieked, and the baby turned black ; 
The nurse, looking wrathful, exclaiming, 
“The darling, he’ll have an attack !” 
“Then let him, he weighs down the carriage, 
And Jane is both heavy and fat.” 
“Gee up! good old girl ! what’s she doing ? 
Should horses run backwards like that ? 
Good gracious, she’ll smash up the greenhouse, 
John, catch at her head, do you hear ? 
Ah! there goes the glass! where’s the whip now ? 
I'll whip her, and teach her to fear.” 











I grasped it, I raised it, I used it, 
A bound and a shriek and a crash ! 
We lost the right step as she bolted, 
And made for the road with a dash. 
Poor Hilda fell out, and nose downwards— 
The darling was sitting behind ; 
No time to turn back, for the chesnut 
Was off down the road like the wind. 
On, on past the “ pub” at the corner, 
On, on, past the church and the school ; 
I called to an infant to stop us, 
He gazed, and he gaped like a fool. 
On, on, past the rectory garden, 
The rector was there at the gate, 
He cried, *‘ Stopa bit!” “Stop!” I muttered, 
“ Just go and tell Time he’s to wait.” 
The carriage reeled this way and that way, 
The children fell down on the floor, 
And Martha and Jack, from a whimper, 
Increased to a shriek and a roar. 
I stood up and tugged at the creature, 
I called in a voice of command, 
“Give over, you brute!” she went faster, 
I held the reins one in each hand. 
And now in the distance before us 
A strange-looking speck I espied ; 
What was it ? A man or—good gracious ! 
“The steam-roller !” loudly I cried. 
“We're lost! No!” I tugged at the right rein, 
The mare with a swerve I turned back ; 
“ Saved ! saved!” then I heard Martha screaming, 
“Papa, O papa, where is Jack ?” 
“* Thrown out in the hedge, I can’t help it, 
He’s safer, my darling, than we ; 
Ah! there is the rector”—we pass him— 
He shouts, “ Won’t you come in to tea?” 
“To tea! the man’s mad as a hatter ! 
Here, Martha, catch hold of this rein ; 
Pull, pull for your life ; for your life, child, 
We're reaching the school-house again.” 
And there were the children all playing, 
They stared at us first in surprise ; 
Then ran from our wheels with a bellow— 
We passed like an arrow that flies. 
And now we were nearing the stable, 
Yet on went that brute of a mare ; 
The man said she’d once won the Derby— 
I daresay, with five miles to spare. 
The door of the stable stands open, 
She’ll pass—no she won’t—with a swerve 
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She turns in; while I and poor Martha 
Turn out, each describing a curve. 
The first thing I heard when, half dizzy, 
I found that I still was alive, 
Was Hilda, who, rubbing her nose, said, 
“ Papa ! why how badly you drive.” 
How badly ! But there, I won’t argue, 
The whole thing was my fault, of course ; 
I'll only say this ; the next morning 
I sold—to a knacker—our horse. 


Se 


A Noble Sacrifice. 


By PERCY NOTCUTT. 


‘ 





wuts OME years ago I was doing a round of provincial pantomines, 
“Sea = and at a certain town in ——shire, I arrived about 5 o’clock, 
on a cold January day. After dining at an hotel I pro- 
ceeded to the Theatre Royal, and there witnessed the ever 
welcome pantomine of “Cinderella.” Shortly before the 
harlequinade, according to my usual custom, I proceeded 
behind the scenes to have a chat with the various artists engaged. 
The Ball-room scene was then in progress, and as an extra attraction, 
some circus performers had been engaged, and these artists were 
then giving an exhibition on the horizontal bar. Walking round the 
wings I suddenly came across a little figure leaning against the frame- 
work, with one of the most beautiful faces I haveever beheld. Thechild, 
for so he appeared, though I learnt afterwards he was nearly seven- 
‘teen, presented one of the saddest spectacles it is possible to conceive, 
for though beautiful as a greek God in the face, his body was as small 
as that of a child of seven, and in addition frightfully shrunk and 
disfigured. The boy did not see me, but was gazing on the stage, 
with asad and wistful expression which spoke volumes, and as much 
as to say how intensely he envied the straight strong limbs of the 
young athletes. 

I felt drawn by an irresistible impulse to have a chat with him, so 
making some excuse to the stage manager who was my companion, I 
approached the lad with some commonplace observation, to which he 
as politely replied. Gradually getting into conversation, I at length 
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drew from him the fact that the principal performer in the group of 
athletes was his father, and as he spoke the words his face lighted up 
until his beauty became almost unearthly, I hardly know now what 
made meask the question, butIcouldnothelpsaying: ‘“ Areyou happy 
at home?” “ Happy—why, sir, father is all I have in the world, and 
he thinks of nothing but how to make me happy.” “ But surely, my 
boy, would it not be better to stop at home with your mother of an 
evening?” It was a thoughtless, silly question after his last words, 
and [ instantly regretted it, on seeing the look of sadness which came 
over his face as he replied, “Mother died, sir, when I was quite a 
child.” 

I suppose it was simply curiosity, but I felt an unaccountable desire 
to know how he came by those sadly shrunken limbs and crooked 
back. I led up to the question as delicately as I could, but to my 
surprise he respectfully asked me not to press for an answer. Just 
at this moment the troupe finished, and I noticed what a great sigh of re- 
lief he gave, asa fine handsome man came up to us, who he at once told 
me was his father. Feeling more interested than ever in the case, 
I explained the capacity in which I was visiting the theatre, and 
begged that Mr. De Fane (for so he was called in the bills) would, 
with his son, sup with me that night at the hotel. 

I was again, however, doomed to disappointment, for Mr. De Fane 
excused himself on the ground that early hours and plain living were 
the only means by which a_man of his somewhat dangerous pro- 
fession could hope to keep a steady hand and a clear head for his 
work. Wishing them both a very cordial good-bye, I returned to my 
friend the manager, and when comfortably seated in his little sanctum, 
I abruptly asked him if he knew anything of the De Fanes. “Oh 
yes” was the reply “and theirs is a sad history, especially that of the 
boy.” The story, short as it was, was so full of pathos, that I make 
no apology for giving it in the manager’s own words:— 

“It is just about ten years ago that I was business manager to a large 
travelling circus, and among the company engaged, was the man De 
Fane (whose real name by the way was Clarke) his wife and child, a 
boy about seven years old. They were all three handsome, but the 
child especially so. The woman, married though she was known to 
be, had countless admirers, and one day came the terrible news to poor 
De Fane that his wife had fled with somemantoLondon. Ishall never 
forget his look of horror and amazement, and though perfectly 
staggered at the news, he turned up all right at night with his boy, 
in time for his turn. They were then performing on the high swing- 
ing trapeze, and unfortunately no regulations were then in force as to 
there being a net underneath. The time for them to go on arrived, 
and as I was curious to see how De Fane would get through under 
the circumstances, I went into the promenade and looked on. 

All went well until the last act, which was for De Fane, with the boy 
clinging to his feet, to swing almost across the building from one 
flying trapeze to the other. The music stopped as usual, and amid 
a dead silence De Fane, judging his distance with the utmost accuracy, 
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flew like a bird on to the second trapeze, but to my horror there was 
an awful crack and the wood snappelin two. Fortunately De Fane 
had got hold of one end with a grip of iron, but the terrible weight 
on the light iron fastening was fast giving way. De Fane made a 
gigantic effort to get his other hand onto the rope above, but failed twice 
in succession. We were all utterly powerless, though mattresses and 
straw were hurried from behind without a second’s delay by the ring 
master. Quick as lightning the boy saw that it was his weight which 
was encumbering his father. De Fane made one last mighty effort, 
but the wood cracked again, and the boy seeing this called out “Good- 
bye, father !” and without acry deliberately dropped a distance of full 
thirty feet. 

Relieved of the weight, De Fane managed to pull himself up 
sufficiently to grasp the rope, and in another second he was safe. 
But the poor child lay bruised and bleeding in the ring, living, thank 
God, but a helpless cripple for life. I have seen many sad sights in 
a circus ring, but I never saw such a fine example of sublime hero- 
ism.” 

I need hardly add that I sought out father and son, and we have 
ever since been firm friends. Only the other day, however, I received 
a broken-hearted letter from poor De Fane, saying that his loved one 
had passed away to “ where, beyond these voices, thereis peace.” Truly 
indeed may it be said of that young hero that there is 


“ A flower less on earth, 
An angel more in heaven.” 
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Our Play=Bor. 





“A PAIR OF SPECTACLES.” 


A Comedy in three acts, adapted from the French by SYDNEY GRUNDY. 
First produced at the Garrick Theatre Saturday evening, Feb. 22, 1890. 


Benjamin .. Ba:tholomew .. .. Mr. F.H, KNIGHT. 
MG aatech es } Mr. JOHN HARE. Joyce .. .. .. .. Mr. R.CaTHcaRT. 
Unele Gregory .. .. Mr.*CHARLES GROVES. Another Shoemaker .. Mr. JOHN BYRON. 
Percy .. .. +» +-- Mr. RUDGE HARDING, Mrs.Goldfinch .. ., MissKare RorKE, 
Dick .. .. -- -- Mr. SIDNEY BROUGH. Lucy Lorimer .. .. Miss B. HORLOCK. 
Lorimer .. ee «» Mr.C. DODSWORTH. Charlotte .. .. .. Miss f. HUNTER. 


Mr. Sydney Grundy, when he was unanimously called before the 
curtain at the close of “A Pair of Spectacles,” too modestly gave the 
credit of the excellence of the piece to M.M. Labiche and Delacour, 
whose play “Les Petits Oiseaux” Mr. Grundy had adapted. De- 
lightful as the original is, it would not have achieved such a brilliant 
success had it not been for the adapter’s charming dialogue and the 
true humanity displayed in the various characters under their 
English gaise. In one and all we recognized a type of someone or 
other we had met in our various walks in life, and even the most 
sceptical in their belief that any good exists in this pushing, striving 
world of ours, must have had his convictions shaken and been 
brought to think at least how far happier is the man who has faith 
in human nature, than he who distrusts everyone and knows not 
charity. Benjamin Goldfinch in the opening is the cheeriest and 
kindliest of men; he is possessed of means, is married to a young 
wife who doats on him, has a son who is all he could wish, is beloved 
by his tenants, his tradespeople and his servants. These three latter 
classes, perhaps, take some advantage of his easy good-nature and im- 
pose on him to acertain extent; they plead piteous tales and are not 
pressed for their rent, they overcharge him, and his immediate 
servitors have too easy a time of it. But what matters this to 
Benjamin ; his only wish is to see everyone happy so far as he can se- 
cure that end; he looks upon himself but as a steward of his wealth, 
and so he is rewarded. Unexpectedly his brother Gregory appears 
uponthescene. He isthe very opposite, a self-made man. He is worth 
£200,000, which he boasts has been accumulated through his never 
having trusted anyone, given nothing in charity, believed in no tale 
of woe or distress; and when kindly Benjamin speaks to him of some 
suffering creature, he answers always in his North country accent 
“1 know that mon, he cooms fra Sheffield.” A discharged coachman 
of Benjamin’s has written from St Giles’s craving assistance. Gregory 
declares he is an imposter, the two brothers go together to find out 
the truth, and alas—Gregory is right. In his perturbation at the dis- 
covery, Benjamin breaks his spectacles and borrows his brother's, and 
from that moment he looks through them with his brother’s sense. 
He returns and, once mistrustful of everyone, he weighs everything 
that comes into the house, he puts everything under lock and key. 
His old bootmaker he discovers puts bad leather in his boots, his old 
butler drinks his brandy, and, worst of all, he searches his wife’s es- 
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critoire for letters which-he believesshe has received fromacurate whom 
he has hitherto respected ; but he believes inhis brother. From a genial, 
happy creature Benjamin is transformed into a hard, suspicious being, 
who will not save his oldest friend from possible ruin, though he 
could well spare the cash‘ithat would avert the downfall. Just then, 
the failure of a bank leads people to suppose that Benjamin himself 
is ruined, and he at once discovers how wrong he has been in his sur- 
mises. His young wife offers to sell her diamonds, the packet of 
love letters he has discovered are his own, written to her, that she has 
so treasured, his tenants come forward and pay their back rents, his 
nephew tenders to him the only valuable he possesses, his old friend 
whom he had refused to help presses on him quite a little fortune, 
he learns that the old butler, who wishes to remain with him with- 
out wages, is trustworthy, and, most wonderful of all, the hard-hearted 
brother Gregory brings out a deed of partnership for him to sign. 
For Gregory has learnt hislesson. His son Dick, whom he had sent 
forth penniless to fight the world, is not the prosperous barrister he 
imagined but steeped in debt, and has been actually arrested in his 
father’s presence, and Gregory’s heart has been softened by the spon- 
taneous kindness of everyone to the man who had earned their 
gratitude by his nobility of nature and hitherto unceasing charity. 
If the drama of the present day is to educate and to raise the moral 
standard of an audience, surely “A Pair of Spectacles” will doso, for 
there is no preachee-preachee. It is deeply interesting, and thereisin it 
so much humour as to make one smile and laugh, while leaving its best 
impression. Mr. Hare’s acting is beyond praise ; indeed it is not act- 
ing, it is nature itself, so cheery and happy in its belief, so miserable 
while struggling against its new-formed suspicions, and once more so 
truly'contented when,after recovering his own spectacles that have been 
mended, he with them recovers his belief in goodness. Little behind 
him was Mr. Charles Groves as the grasping, suspicious ironmaster 
Gregory, as hard as the metal in which he deals, so confident in his 
own acuteness and yet’ so wofully mistaken. It was an excellent 
performance, not the least exaggerated in treatment or appearance, 
and yet in such clever contrast to his brother so opposite.in every 
way. Mr Rudge Harding as Percy wasa manly young fellow, and Mr. 
Sydney Brough as Dick played with great tact. Mr. F. H. Knight 
gave a remarkably good rendering of the canny but true-hearted old 
bootmaker Bartholomew. Miss Kate Rorke was a very sweet young 
wife. Miss Blanche Horlock occasionally dropped her voice so 


much as to be almost inaudible. The other parts left nothing to be 
desired in their representation. 


“DREAM FACES.” 


A dramatic fancy, in one act, by WYNN MILLER. 
Placed in the evening bill at the Garrick Theatre, Saturday, February 22, 1890, 


Robert .. .. .. Mr. J. FORBsS-ROBERTSON. | Margaret.. .. .. Miss CARLOTTA ADDISON. 
Philip ., .. .. Mr. SyDNEY BRovuGH. Lucy .. «+ «+ «+ Miss BLANCHE HORLOcK, 
j Servant .. .. «« Mr. STANLEY PRINGLE. 


When first produced in London at Terry’s Theatre, Nov. 1, 1888, 
“ Dream Faces” was so highly spoken of that it was fully expected 
it would form part of an evening bill almost immediately. Its recep- 
tion at the Garrick Theatre fully justified the verdict then passed on 
it. It isa charming little work. Robert is an individual who, up to 
the opening of the play, has been everything undesirable, 
a8 4 young fellow years before to Margaret, he deserted her to marry 
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another woman whom he treats no better. His wife dies—leaves a 
child, Lucy, that Margaret, true to the memory of her first love, adopts 
and brings up as her niece. The girl grows up and is betrothed to 
Philip, when Robert, who has not forsaken his evil courses, and who 
is desperately pressed for money, comes to demand a loan of Margaret, 
under the threat that if not granted he will claim hischild. Margaret 
will not afford him assistance, but pleads that the girl, who has twined 
herself round her very heart-strings, shall remiin with her. Robert 
persists in the enforcement of his claim—at any rate he will see his 
daughter. This is consented to on one condition, he shall pass him- 
self as a friend of Lucy’s father, whom she has all along supposed to 
be dead. From Lucy he learns that she has been ever brought up to 
revere his memory, and has always pictured him as the best and 
noblest of men. He also learns that for years past he has been living 
onthe bounty of Margaret, she having made him the allowance which 
he thought he inherited. His better nature prevails, he beholds him- 
self the ungrateful, selfish being that he has been. Kissing his child, 
he gives her into Margaret’s arms and goes forth repentant, and with 
the determination to lead a better and a purer lifo in the future. It 
forms an exquisitely touching picture. Mr. Forbes-Robertson both 
as the devil-may-care, hardened criminal and as the man brought 
back to a sense of his shame and the noble purity and self-sacrifice 
of the woman who has loved him all her life, held his audience com- 
pletely, while Miss Carlotta Addison’s pathos and tenderness moved 
them to tears. Miss Blanche Horlock was very sweet and ingenuous, 
and Mr. Sydney Brough true and easy. 


“AS YOU LIKE IT.” 


Shakespeare's Comedy. Revived at the St. James’s Theatre, Monday, February 24, 1890, 





Duke .. .. .. Mr. CHARLES FULTON. Dennis .. -» Mr.G. YorER. 

Duke Frederick Mr. GEORGE CANNINGE. Touchstone . Mr. CHARLES SUGDEN. 

Jaques.. .. .. Mr. ARTHUR BOURCHIER. Silvius . Mr. MATTHEW BrRoprIEg, 
miens.. .. .. Mr. AGERGHKOVER. Corin... .. .. «. Mr. RoYyDEN EXLYNNE. 

First Lord .. ... Mr. NORMAN FORBES. William .. .. .. Mr. ERSKINE LEwIs, 

Le Beau... .. Mr. ERNEST LAWFORD. Celia .. - e+ Miss AMY MONEIL. 

Charles... .. .. Mr. F. TEALE LINGHAM. Pheebe «» «+ Miss BEATRICE LAMB, 

—— or a = ee Gay. “= ++ «+ e+ Miss MARION LEA. 

eee r. HENRY ARNCLIFFR. erson represent- 
Orlando .. « Mr. LAURANCE CAUTLEY. ing Hymen } Miss VIOLET AMBRUSTER. 
Adam .. .. .. Mr. FreD EVERILL. Rosalind .. .. .. Mrs. LANGTRY. 


Time has dealt very kindly with Mrs. Langtry during the eight 
years that have elapsed since we last saw her in London as Rosalind, 
for while the destroyer has robbed the woman of none of her per- 
sonal charms, he has allowed the novice to develop into an interest- 
ing and ripe artist. No Rosalind that has yet stepped the boards has 
ever quite satisfied us, but Mrs. Langtry’s delineation of one of 
Shakespeare’s most charming and most difficult characters, may take 
rank among the best. As Ganymede there was, perhaps, not sufficient 
of “a swashing and martial outside” that should have been assumed 
with the doublet and cross-gartered hose in which Mrs. Lan 
appears—it was a little too feminine not to have betrayed the ‘sex to 
even a lover, blinded by his own passion, but it was very bright and 
joyous, full of arch coquetry, longing fondness, and dainty charm. 
It was the embodiment of a consuming love, living on its own fire 
and taking fresh life from every verse and missive that Rosalind 
reads, and surely never did Rosalind conjure more sweetly and coax- 
ingly for the success of a play than did Mrs. Jangtry in speaking the 
epilogue. ‘But long before the words were spoken the success was 
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assured, and the new manageress of the St. James’s could not but be 

well content with the prospects of her season. The play was pro- 
duced under the direction of the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, and it is, 

therefore, perchance due to his guidance that the clown and the 

philosopher appeared to have changed characters—in lieu of the 

lightsome, merry Touchstone, chuckling at his own quips and oft 

fooling his hearers with his quaint wordings, we had in Mr. Sugden 

almost a cynic, who laid down the law in a didactic manner; and 

whereas Jaques tells us that he loves “ melancholy better than laugh- 

ing,” that he is “* wrapped in a most humorous sadness,” we had in 

Mr. Bourchier a light-hearted, railing philosopher who mocked 

blithesomely at the follies of his fellows. It must be admitted, how- 

ever, that the “Seven Ages” speech was delivered with excellent 

point even with the new reading of the character. Mr, Laurance 

Cautley was just such a romantic youth as the lovesick Orlando 

should be ; he was picturesque in appearance, impassioned in his love 

scenes, and with just that spice of wonder at his own folly in wooing 

Ganymede that made the folly the more acceptable. The Adam of 

Mr. Everill, and the Sylvius of Mr. Matthew Brodie were excellent, the 

latter specially noticeable for the pure delivery of the text; and he 

had a most pleasing and capable Phoebe in Miss Beatrice Lamb. Miss 

Marion Lea’s Audrey was the best that has been seen for years ; her 

open-mouthed and wide-open-eyed bucolic admiration of Touch- 

stone and his fine,and yet to her incomprehensible, periods were above 

praise. Miss Amy McNeil played with much vivacity and grace as. 
Celia. Mention should also be made of Mr. Roydon Erlynneas Corin,, 
a sterling performance, and of Mr. Charles Fulton for his kindly 

dignity as the banished Duke. Mr. Grover as Amiens led the music- 
and sang his soli well ; the chorus was efficient, but I must confess. 
I was a little startled at Mr. Wingfield’s introduction of 

the shepherdesses in the forest of Arden and their taking part in 
the music. The restoration of the Masque of Hymen with Miss: 
Violet Ambruster as Hymen (who spoke her lines well), no one could 
eavil at, nor at the Morris dance in celebration of the nuptials. The 
St. James’s Theatre looked very bright and fresh, having been 
prettily and tastefully redecorated by Messrs. Campbell, Smith and 
Co. The audience was a most fashionable one and included T.R.H. 
the Prince and Princess of Wales and the two young Princesses, 
the Duke and Duchess of Fife, several of the ambassadors, and the 
créme de la créme of society. 


“MEADOW SWEET.” 
Comedy in one act by “ Terra Cotta.” 
First produced at the Vaudeville Theatre, March 5. 1890. 


Benjamin Barnes .. Mr.J.S. BLYTHE. Jokel. .. .. «. «. Mr. F. THORNE. 
John... .. .. «. Mr. CYRIL MAUDE, Julia Topliff .. .. Miss HANBURY. 
Fred Topliff +» « Mr. F. GILLMORE. Margery Meadows .. Miss ELLA BANISTER, 


If “Meadow Sweet” be the first dramatic attempt of Miss Prevost 
(for that I am informed is “ Terra Cotta’s” real name), the young 
lady may be heartily congratulated. One or two of the speeches were 
a little too long, a defect that can easily be remedied, but the tone of 
the little play is healthy, the sentiment poetic, and the humour unforced. 
Some of the dialogue, too, is very bright, though the authoress makes 
one or two little slips in letting a country-bred lad so soon forget 
matters rustic. Benjamin Barnes, a genial, sturdy old farmer, 
determines that his son John shall hold his head high in the world, 
so he gives him a good education and gets him a clerkship in a 
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London bank. Margery Meadows is a sweet unaffected girl (her pet 
name gives the title to the play), who has been brought up with her 
cousin John, and when he leaves for the great city they are engaged. . 
There must have been some natural taint in John’s disposition, or he 
would hardly ina year or two have developed into such an unmiti- 
gated cad. When he comes home for a holiday, he is thoroughly 
ashamed of the old farm house and of his honest old father; and he 
lets Margery understand that his aspirations are far too high to wed 
with such a lowly maid assheis. He is full of his grand friends, 
the Topliffs, brother and sister, who have come down to spend the 
day. To them he makes all sorts of excuses for the boorishness of his 
father, the homeliness of the farm and his surroundings. He has 
only lowered himself completely in their esteem, however, for they 
are gentle in the truest sense of the word ; they are disgusted with 
his meanness, and when he proposes to Julia, she administers to him 
such a rebuff as must penetrate even his thick hide of self com- 
placency and conceit. Fred Topliff is so smitten with the grace and 
natural freshness of Margery, that heat once lays siege to her, and the 
curtain falls on a pretty picture of a hdpe that the girl, who has dis- 
covered that the idol she set up is but of the commonest clay, will soon 
be comforted and rewarded with an honest man’s love. Miss Ella 
Banister is still rather too emphatic in the expression of her emotion, 
but otherwise was the type of a true-hearted English girl. Miss 
Hanbury was excellent as the outspoken Julia Topliff. Mr. Cyril 
Maude thoroughly carried out the author’s conception of a mean- 
spirited, contemptible fellow, and Mr. F. Thorne as ashrewd, old farm 
servant was very amusing. “ Meadow Swect”’ should be in request 
for amateurs, for all the parts are good. 


HAMLET, PRINCE OF DENMARK. 


A Tragedy by WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, as presented by Mr. F. R. Benson’s Shakespearian Company 
at the Globe Theatre, on Thursday. Maich 6, 1890. 


Claudius.. .. .. Mr.CHARLESCARTWRIGHT. APriest .. .. .. Mr beam es 
Hamlet .. .. .. Mr. F. R. BENSON. lst Gravedigger.. -» Mr.G. R.W. 
Polonius.. .. .. Mr.G. F. BLACK. 2nd — oo mE. ‘arEon I ForDE. 
Laertes .. .. .. Mr. HERBERT Ross. Ist Actor .. .. Mr. ALFRED BRYDONE. 
Horatio .. .. .. Mr. Orso STUART. 2nd Actor .. .. .. Mr. EDWARD P. Mason. 
Rosencrantz... .. Mr. ARTHUR GRENVILLE. 3rd Actor .. .. .. Miss EpITH SELWYN. 
Guildenstern... .. Mr.G. M, Howarp. 4th Actor .. .. .. Mr. HuGH MEapDOows. 

+e oe eof «+ Mr. GERALD GURNEY. Sth Actor .. .. .. Mr. UHARLES BARWELL. 
Marcellus .. .. Mr. EB. PERRY. Messenger . Mr. G. HARROD. 
Bernardo +» « Mr. E. SHERARD, Ghostof Hamict’ stather Mr. STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 
Francisco .. .. Mr.C.M. HALLARD, Gertrude .. Miss ADA FERRAR. 
Reynaldo .. .. Mr. L. ROSOMAN, Qphelia.. .. .. .. Mrs, F. R. BENSON. 





Whatever may be the shortcomings of Mr. Benson’s Hamlet—and 
regretfully I say it, they are numerous—they are in a measure 
redeemed by the conscientiousness and evident study bestowed upon 
the text by an actor who is young enough to amend his faults, and 
who will in all probability, with more experience, give us a perform- 
ance that is at least not disappointing as the presentoneis. To begin 
with, though we have warrant that Hamlet’s appearance had much 
changed since his father’s death, and that he was careless of his dress, 
there is no reason why Mr. Benson should have been so slovenly in 
his apparel and presented such an unpicturesque figure. Then he 
has an unfortunate habit of laying the stress too frequently on the 
wrong word, thus destroying the rhythm of the lines—he is, at times, 
essentially modern (notably in the scene with the players), and at 
others he rants. His best scenes were those with Ophelia and with 
his mother, the love he felt for the one and the filial affection for the 
other were convincing, and touched his audience; but, taken as a 
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whole, the performance was one of promise only, interesting but un- 
imaginative and without the matured power to embody the actor’s 
conception. Much of the business introdaced is novel but unsatis- 
factory—the fall of Polonius into Gertrude’s closet in her sight and 
that of Hamlet, belies the lines ; the stamping on the picture of the 
King is effective but rather clap-trappy ; and the arrangement of the 
stage for the players was in such a position as to have been invisible 
to at least one-third of the house. The bringing in of Ophelia’s body 
on the bier, and subsequently to the grave, in the person of Mrs. 
Benson herself, was carrying realism a little too far, and it is to be 
hoped that by this time Hamlet’s stabbing of the King is not the 
awkward affair it was on the first representation. There were some 
bright spots in a performance that, owing to the slow pace at which 
the play was taken, and the intolerably frequent dropping of the 
tableau curtain, lasted some four hours. The Ghost of Mr. Stephen 
Phillips was one of the best, if not the best, that has been seen for 
years; it was impressive and dignified and his elocution of the highest 
order. Mr. G. F. Black’s Polonius was good, though a little wanting 
in humour. The Horatio of Mr. Otho Stuart was very commendable. 
Mr. G. R. Weir's Ist Gravedigger was racy, and Mr. Athol Forde as 
his assistant ably seconded him. Mr. Charles Cartwright’s Claudius 
was to me a great disappointment, but allowance must be made on 
account of the actor having but just recovered from a most serious 
illness, which enforced a long absence from the stage. Mrs. F. R. 
Benson was a very weak, and to my mind, unsympathetic Ophelia, 
but the Gertrude of Miss Ada Ferrar was that of a true artist; it was 
full of dignity and grace, her lines were admirably delivered, but she 
looked decidedly too young for the character, though remarkably 
handsome. 


“THE FAVOURITE OF THE KING.” 


New and original historical play in four acts by F. 8. Boas ani JoceELYN BRANDON. 
First producol at the Com3dy Theatre, Tue; lay afternoon, March 11, 1890. 


George Villiers (after- Francis .. .. .. «. Mr. THOMAS LEWEN. 

wards Duke of Bucking- > Mr. RorcE CARLETON. | Helen Aston .. .. .. Miss DorotTHY DENE. 
ham) i . Lady Villiers .. .. .. Miss LovISE MooDIE. 

Doctor Lambe... .. .. Mr. BASSETT ROE. Laly Manners (after- ? 

John Felton .. .. .. Mr.J.R.CRAUFORD. wards Duchess of > M'ss ANNIE ROSE. 

Sir Roger Aston .. .. Mr. A. BEAUMONT. Buckingham j 

Philip Barton... «. Mr. LAURANCE Cecilis .. .. «. eo Mrs, CARSON. 


D’ORsAY. 


Had “ The Favourite of the King” been produced some fifty years 
ago, it might with modifications have been accepted as possessing 
considerable merit, for audiences were fonder of blank-verse than 
they are now-a-days, unless it be of the very highest order, and 
though there are moments when the authors of the play under notice 
appear to have struck the true key-note, the melody too soon fades 
away and islost. There isalsoa want of consistency in the characters 
of the two principals, George Villiers and Helen Aston, that is emi- 
nently unsatisfactory, and again the action, never too brisk, halts 
by the too frequent descent of the tableau curtain, which really 
made the play into one of eight acts instead of four. George Villiers, 
while yet an humble country gentleman, has plighted his troth to 
Helen Aston, and when he leaves to push his fortunes at court he 
promises to return and wed her on the ensuing May-day. His rapid 
advance in King James’s favor, however, evidently weans him some- 
what from his love, and his mother, Lady Villiers, who looks only to 
his advancement, is thoroughly averse to his marriage. Through the 
instrumentality of Doctor Lambe, an astrologer and charlatan, it is 
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pointed out to Villiers that his future will be wrecked should he join 
himself to a Romanist, as Helen is, and he meanly takes advantage of 
this excuse to break off the match. Helen does not calmly accept 
the situation, but vows revenge. Villiers Becomes Duke of Bucking- 
ham; his motner for her skill in leechcraft is established as the 
King’s nurse, and she plots with Lambe to work a charm and so take 
away James’s life, her son being all powerful withthe Heir-Apparent. 
Helen seeking Lambe’s aid on behalf of her father who is “ sick unto 
death,” overhears in the charlatan’s study sufficient to make her be- 
lieve that Villiers is a party to the King’s demise. She threatens to 
denounce her former lover, and is at once put by him in durance 
vile. He in the meantime has married Lady Manners. Helen is 
liberated from prison by John Felton, who bears an enmity to 
Buckingham for services unrequited, and at the same time that she 
discovers that her former lover was innocent so far as any hurt to the 
King was concerned, learns that Buckingham’s assassination is decided 
on. Though she has treated his offer of a renewal of his love (he 
being married) with contempt, and appears to hate now as much as 
she once felt affection, her passion for Buckingham suddenly revives, 
and she sets forth to Portsmouth in the hope of warning himagainst the 
plot. She arrives too late, the Duke has already been stabbed by 
Felton; he dies in Helen’s arms, and the curtain falls upon her 
paroxysm of despair and woe at the loss of the man who had proved 
so unworthy of her and of the wife who so fondly loved him. Mr. 
Royce Carleton, in a character quite out of his usual line, was a 
success; he cast off that coldness of manner that is usual with him, 
and threw a world of passion into his love scenes. Miss Dorothy 
Dene was not altogether satisfactory ; though some of her lines were 
very finely delivered, the performance was an uneven one, her scene 
in the prison and that over the dead body of Buckingham proving 
the most artistic. Mr. Bassett Roe must be credited with having 
saved from being quizzed a part that was almost ridiculously like 
that bestowed on the wizard of a pantomime, and Miss Louise 
Moodie’s elocution as Lady Villiers was an intellectual treat. Miss 
Annie Rose was a very sweet and loveable woman as Lady Manners, 
and betrayed none of that affectation and mannerism which has so 
often marred her acting. To Mrs. Carson must be accorded the most 
unqualified praise for the brightness and spontaneity displayed by 
her as Cecilia, a coquettish lady-in-waiting. Had we seen more of her, 
the play would not have been so depressing ; as it was her appearances 
invariably cheered and reanimated her audience. A serenade was 
very commendably sung by Mr. Templer-Saxe, the piece was richly 
mounted, and the incidental music by Mr. C. A. Lee pleasing. 


CECIL HOWARD. 
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Our Musical=Bor. 





The Royal Society of Musicians celebrated their 152nd anniversary 
with a banquet at St. James’s Hall on the 4th, the Lord Mayor 
presiding. ‘he society is the patriarch of Musical Associations ; a 
“glorious fabric,” as Sir Henry Isaacs styled it. There is, however, 
a “ Music‘an’s Company,” originally instituted in the reign of Edward 
IV. but I have never heard of a city dinner under its auspices, in 
accordance with the custom of other city guilds and companies, and 
I don’t remember it as being represented at Mr. Charles Harris’s 
Lord Mayor’s Show, a year or two ago. 


I cannot help wondering what Sir Arthur Sullivan thinks of the 
“arranzem2nt” of Zhe Gondovliers, as published by Messrs. 
Chappell, for voice and pianoforte, and pianoforte alone. Itis so un- 
mistakably American ; bald, thin, and uninteresting. It is the sort 
of arrangement one would look for from some second-rate school 
music-master. Absence of difficulties is naturally a necessity, taking 
into account the slight knowledge possessed by the greater number 
who purchase the “arrangement” ofan opera. But that itis possible 
to secure this without descending to the level of Mr. J. H. Wadsworth, 
of Boston, U.S.A., is shown by the admirable arrangement, by an 
English musician, of Jolanthe. I am quite aware, Sir Arthur and 
Messrs Chappell, thatthe responsibility rests on the copyright question. 
If one is to judge by The Gondoliers, itis no wonder America is 


fond of “stealing” our best songs. She cannot have many of her 
own. 


Miss Annie Albu, of the Carl Rosa Opera Company, has been and 
is singing at the Alhambra, and meeting with such emphatic 
approval as goes very far to show that “variety” audiences can 
appreciate other than “lion comiques,” et haz genu;omn2. Forsome 
time Miss Albu replaced Miss Marie Tempest as “ Doris” at the 
Lyric, and is the possessor of a cultivated voice, and a pleasant 
enunciation. The full Alhambra orchestra accompanies her, and 
anything more perfect than its performance could not be desired or 
obtained. Delicate and subdued, yet audible, M. Jacobi’s orchestra 
is never once too much en evidence, never for one moment sub- 


merges the singer’s voice in its own sea of sound. It is a delight to 
listen to it. 


It seems like old times to find Miss Violet Cameron playing 
“Germaine” in Les Cloches de Corneville at the Opera Comique. 
Her predecessor in the part, Miss Helen Capet, certainly lacked many 
things that are as a rule desirable on the stage. She was painfully 
stiff, sang inexperiencedly and acted without life. Had she been 
even passably supported by the gentleman who tried, and now tries, 
to assums the part of “The Marquis,” it would not have been so bad. 
I can only draw the veil of kindly silence over his performance. 
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_ Miss Irene Verona was very much better than I expected, and sang 
her songs with a verve that did much to brighten what bid fair to be 
a dull show. Mr. W. F. Glover's orchestra is very good indeed. 


How much life there may prove to be in the old opera yet, Miss 
Cameron and Time will demonstrate. 


Mr. William Coenen’s Pianoforte Recital at Princes Hall on the 
13th, drew a small but very appreciative audience. Mr. Coenen isa 
fluent performer, but seemed somewhat cold in his rendering of 
Beethoven’s Sonate, Op. 53. In the briefer selections, embracing Liszt, 
Chopin, 4nd Rubinstein, he appeared to more advantage. With com- 
mendable modesty the programme only contained one composition 
by the reciter, a “ Nocturne,” a simple and graceful trifle. 


Here is a fact that will encourage rising genius that think; it can 
win undying fame and popularity, to say nothing of such trifles as 
bread and cheese. Michael William Balfe, senior, composer, died in 
1870, full of years and glory ; Michael William Balfe, junior, is living 
in 1890, in poverty, and is to be the recipient of a charitable benefit 
by which it is hoped to amass the sum of forty pounds. Who would 
not be the descendant of a popular composer? Perhaps someone 
who coined money out of Balfe, senior, will come forward to help 
Balfe, junior. I repeat the word : perhaps. 


Mrs. Ernest Pertwee, who gave a recital at Steinway Hall on March 
19th, is a sister of Madame Bertha, Miss Eva, and Miss Decima Moore, 
so belongs to a talented family. She has a peculiarly high soprano, 
@ voice more suited to the French songs for which she was set down, 
than to an English ballad. Mr. Ernest Pertwee recited no less than 
nine pieces of all kinds; but his gestures are monotonous, two in 
particular being tricks he should learn to avoid. Mr. A. Lindo and 
Mr. Van Lennep assisted, the latter accompanying Mrs. Pertwee in 
yet another “Spanish bolero song” of his own composition, possess- 


ing nothing Spanish but its title, and little of the bolero but the 
tempo. 


Wednesday night, March 19th, saw the last Ballad Concert of the 
season, and a crowded house, to hear-‘Sims Reeves. An apology was 
made for the veteran tenor, on the score of a slight cold ; and the 
audience, demanding an encore, had to accept it instead. Notwith- 
standing this, there were seven encores, which, to the credit of the 
audience, included that of Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” from ,Madame 
Neruda. Curious how Ballad Concert audiences are so conservative, 
and greet with effusion their old favourites, however and whatever 
they sing! Miss Alice Whitacre, deputy for Miss Lehmann, absent, 
‘was among the few not encored ; yet a finer, clearer, and fuller voice 
than hers is very rare, and combined with such perfect execution, 
and a more than acceptable presence, suggests at once the lyric stage. 
Please, Madame Sterling, do not sing such deadly dreary old songs as 
the “Three Ravens.” If old songs be in the fashion, are there none 
of less gruesome tendency, with an equally proper moral ? Mr. Foli 
‘was in good voice; Mr. Maybrick hadacold. Mr, Eaton Faning’s 
choir made us thoughtful with Macfarren’s lovely part-song “ The 
Sands of Dee” and merry with Dr. Bridge’s “Bold Turpin.” So 
ended Mr. Boosey’s twenty-fourth season. Fuit. 
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The concerts of the month have been innumerable, omitting such 
fixtures as the “ Pops,” the Crystal Palace Saturdays, and the Ballad 
concerts. The Bach Choir’s first concert, conducted by Professor 
Stanford, drew a large audience to St. James’s Hall on the 25th ult. 
On the 3rd, M. de Pachmann gave his farewell Chopin recital at St. 
James’s Hall. Both Madame Backer Gréndahl and Mr. Anton 
Hartvigson gave recitals on the 4th. Dr. Mackenzie’s ‘“ Cotter’s 
Saturday Night” and “Dream of Jubal” formed the R. C. 8S. pro- 
gramme on the 5th, Miss Julia Neilson, as the reciter, making an 
undoubted success in what is usually a thankless part, her stage 
knowledge and her fine voice aiding her. Multiplicity of others sent 
me no tickets, so I don’t know anything about them.——Mr. Edward 
Lloyd sang at the Ballad Concert on the 12th, and sailed for America 
on the 15th. 

CLIFTON BINGHAM. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED. 

From Ricordi and Co. : “Six Romances,” for pianoforte, by Carlo Albanesi. 
These are six graceful morceaux, without any particular technical difficulty, and 
equally without any very great originality. Schumann sans melody, they can 
be learnt by heart, played a few times and then—forgotten.——F rom Swan and 
Co.: “ Rock of Ages,” song by Odoardo Barri. Evidently suggested by the 
well-known hymn, but a very beautiful song, with an impressive recitative intro- 
duction, and a fine chorale, written with skill and feeling. 


Dy 


Our Amateurs’ Play=Bor. 





Somebody who lived in the dark or middle ages said that it 
was love that made the world go round. “A palpable lie, on the 
face of it,” as Miss Gertrude Kingston says in “ New Lamps for 
Old,” when she’s told she can’t drive a cab without a licence. 
Had that steel-clad lunatic with his lady's twenty-four button 
mousquetaire glove (or the middle-aged equivalent for it), floating 
in the breeze along with the barn-door fowl plumes in his helmet, 
been living now, he would not have put it down to “love.” Com- 
petition! That’s the new motive power, And depend upon it that 
when even so self-centred and narrow-circled a thing as an amateur 
club fails to recognise the pressure of competition, its end is 
not far off. This it was that sent the Newlyn painters 
hurry-skurry from Penzance to Falmouth nearly a month 
ago. Professor Herkomer goes in for plays and rustic opera at 
Bushey. Well, this other “school” of art down south shall not rest 
beaten. So away with melancholy, paint glorious scenes, knock up 
the prettiest of prosceniums, master “In Honour Bound” and “A 
Scrap of Paper,” and then, hey, for the mouth of the Fal! And then 
came more competition still, for the Falmouth players must be 
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represented, too. So they take the first piece, and the Newlyners 


the second. And each friendly rival starts in for the tournament. . 


‘And excellently was it fought. Indeed, if the print were smaller I’d 
confess that this was better far than those slow and cumbrous things 
at Bushey. The Professor's moving moon is good, but a moving 
actor is better. And how express and admirable was the Lady 
Carlyon of Mrs. Freeman, a good actress and a true, and what 
capable support was given her by Mr. and Mrs. Lawder Eaton and 
Mr. Cecil Broad. And if at moments the subtle comedy of Sardou 
was o’er deep water for Mrs. Gotch and Mr. Garstin, what then ? 
Did they not struggle through with courage, oft-times showing grace 
and skill very pleasant indeed to witness? Did not Mr. Gotch and 
Mrs. Forbes play, too, the jealous Baron and his wife with energy 
and earnestness; and Mrs. Stanhope Forbes make of the worm 
hunter a figure Frank Dadd might have painted ; and the children 
lovers, was it not good to see the pretty playfulness of Miss Applin 
and Mr. Crooke ? to all which questions there is but one answer. 
Why, certainly! An Americanism, it’s true; but, being that, 1 am 
thus brought back to the nation that keeps most of us competing, 
and so the last note is one with the first. Competition is good for 
the—amateur’s—soul. 


From Falmouth to Plymouth is but a step for a giant with seven 
league boots, and, being on my way towards London, Plymouth 
shall come next. There the garrison company, if that expression 
does not sound rude, have sounded the call to atms, mustered in noble 
force, and rallied at the Grand Theatre, Stonehouse, to do honour to 
Mrs. Kemmis. Byron’s “Old Soldiers,” and Gilbert’s “ Creatures of 
Impulse,” are not exactly novelties. But -out of town the appetite 
for things dramatic is never quite so jaded. And here they seemed 
as fresh ag, well, fresh eggs (not new-laid ones), fresh enough not to 
distract the attention from a goodly dish of very palatable acting. 
Major Moore Lane is an actor of more than usual experience, and if 
his Lionel Leveret is not quite masterly, it is fluent, pungent, smart, 
and taking. Cassidy demands something more than these, and Major 
Blest tried hard to supply it. At odd times he was quite successful, 
but generally the will had to be taken for the deed, and the will wasa 
good one. Mrs. Kemmis was charming as Kate McTavish, but Mrs. 
Moore Lane proved a worthy 1ival in spirit and energy. Captain 
Strachan and Mr. Adair were not so rigid in stage positions as they 
doubtless would be on military duty, but their laxity interfered with 
nobody, and there was promise in both. In Mr. Gilbert’s plays the 
actors rarely seem able to appear creatures of impulse, unless the 
author or a deputy has taught them all the wrinkles of his stage 
management. At any rate, the artifice of the whole thing was 
apparent enough here, in spite of some really artistic playing by 

jor and Mrs. Moore Lane, Mrs. Kemmis, and Captain Strachan, 
whose sudden skip from the Byrunic to the Gilbertian must have 
asked a flexibility equal to an acrobat’s. 


“ Jim the Penman,” heavy as it is, is not too weighty for a club like 
the Whittington. More especially is this the case when an ex- 
perienced cicerone like Mr. Trollope is on the spot to post them in 
all the details he has mastered, and warn them of any perils they 
may be for blindly daring. Mr. Herbert James would be an effec- 
tive melodramatic actor. He favours the highly-coloured superficial 
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school. And there is enough strength of personality about him to 
make him an acceptable disciple of it. The Ralstons of Mr. Willard 
and Mr. Dacre were more natural beings than his; but amateurs 
always suffer from irrepressible desire to focus the audience at every 
moment, and that was the great weakness of Mr. James’s clever 
acting. Miss Alexis Leighton is, perhaps, the one actress possible 
for Mrs. Ralston; the one, I mean, who could be secured by 
amateurs. All her work is good—no, more than good. She is quiet 
yet strong, artistic yet bold, emphatic yet convincing ; and the help 
she lent to the play and the other actors was almost incalculable. 
Mr. C. H. Dickinson had a hard task in following Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree~as Baron Hartfeldt. He has physique for the character. 
Variety of style is not altogether wanting. The actor does not 
begrudge his parts thought and study. On the whole it was a 
graphic rendering of the old swindler, lacking finesse and vividness, 
but neatly played and showing dramatic ability of more than 
common order. As careful a piece of work as any was the Captain 
Redwood of Mr. Glover. A difficult part this, and one requiring 
infinite tact and resource. The infinite was unattainable, but there 
were many good points to commend in the actor’s endeavour to 
compass it. Mr. Clarke is more frequently than not amusing, and 
this occasion was not an exception to the rule. He and several of 
his more successful companions though, Mr. Raynes, Mr. Wells, and 
Mr. Dalton among them, wanted spurring badly. Delivery, met! od, 
and manner were all far too slow. 


An amateur play is really a very wonderful thing. A complete 
work with no beginning, no middle, and no end. Occasionally, 
however, it is otherwise, and an author stands the best chance of 
winning that “ otherwise,” if he limits himself to a narrow view of 
just one or two lives, cuts out a slice or so as it were, and serves it 
up without any introductory grace. Colonel Armytage wisely took 
this course in writing “ Flamborough Rocks,” which he produced at 
the Spa Theatre, Scarborough, last month. An artist of romantic 
tendencies, a vicar’s daughter, an old fisherman and his wife, and a 
strange woman, of course said to be the hero’s wife, and equally of 
course, having regard to the title, found dead at the foot of the cliff, 
make up the dramatis persone; and the true lovers, having been 
parted in act i. by this sad event, are at the end of act ii. happily 
reconciled. That is all; but, as far as it goes, it is a pretty anda 
workmanlike all. Colonel Armytage may at any rate be encouraged 
to try again. Miss Mallorie made a charming heroine, quiet and 
expressive, in many ways a striking contrast to the George Carlyon 
of Colonel Edwards, whose experience in “leading lovers” parts 
can hardly have been wide or deep. The author gave a clever 
character sketch of the old fisher-body, who raturally had the 
shrewdest and smartest things in the piece to say, Mrs. Gordon 
Heslop supplying the companion picture of Dora’s nurse, and 
scoring no less-heavily. “The Jacobite” followed, and furnished 
the majority with a good chance of proving how our coat and waist- 
coat fashions unfit a man for jack boots, lace ruffles, and a sword. 
Some there were, though, whose soldierly training made them equal 
to all this and more. These came best through the acting, which 
was distinguished by much spirit and a fair amount of sincerity, the 
most satisfactory being Colonel and Mrs. Armytage, a delightful 
soubrette, Colonel Edwards and Mrs. Heslop, and Miss Thompson, 
a painstaking heroine of promising talents and winning manner. 
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Mrs. Charles Sim is perhaps the most widely-known of all: lady 
amateurs. In half-a-dozen short seasons she has won a reputation 
second to none, and equalled only by very few. From Mayfair to 
Millwall and Belgravia to Bow, her acting is everywhere acknow- 
ledged as sound, artistic, and intellectual ; and whether diffusing 
Mr. Jerome’s doctrines of self-sacrifice, from a “ fit-up” platform 
in the East End, beneath the banner of the Primrose League, and 
thereby leading the dock labourers to connect politics with play- 
acting (not altogether erroneously !), or appearing in state at St. 
George’s Hall, Mrs. Sim is sure of a large and admiring audience. The 
blue ribbon. of the amateur stage, a place in the Oxford company, was 
captured two years since, and with them her most ambitious work has 
been done: “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” “Julius Cesar,” and, last 

















month, Browning’s “Strafford,” in all which the actress made 
a deep impression. Mrs. Sim is unusually versatile, ranging from 
romantic drama (“Camilla’s Husband”) through emotional 
comedy and juvenile heroines, to the broad humour of Mr. Gilbert’s 
eccentric creations. Her most striking performances have been those 
of the greatest difficulty—Constance in “ Young Mrs. Winthrop,” and 
Lady Carlisle in “ Strafford,” both arduous characters, and played with 
intense conviction. Mrs. Sim is a true artist, studying earnestly, 
and preferring to carry a banner in Shakespeare to the lead in 
Calmour, Her favourite characters are Mr. Jerome’s heroines in 
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“Barbara” and “Sunset,” over which she finds her dockyard 
audiences crying, like Oliver Twist, for more ; and when not engaged 
in working up some charity performance on a big scale for “the 
classes” to pour out their guineas over, her chief delight isin a journey 
to the wilderness at the other end of town, there to supply “the masses” 
with a feast of the same artistic fare—for nothing. 


“ Bootles’ Baby ” is a large order for amateurs. Just the thing for 
the garrison companies who never seem able to steer clear of Byron 
- and the grand old fossils of the days that, thank heaven and the Ban- 
crofts, are no more, for they can wear the jack-boots and shell jackets, 
the padded chests and flapping sabretaches, as to the manner born ; 
and, with them, the low-hung cavalry sabres will not inopportunely 
dangle between their legs and endanger a serious scene ; all which is 
of vast importance in the presentation of a play. But with amiable 
gentlemen whose lives are passed on the Stock Exchange, or some- 
where “in the City,” the martial stalk is apt to be a shamble, the 
eye, like Mars to threaten and command, has only a reflected light 
(from the gas lamps on the stage), and, somehow or other, we do not 
feel in the presence of those noble defenders, for whose butterfly- 
existence the ratepayers are so heavily taxed. Luckily, the Crystal 
Palace Club is very strong in the matter of presentable actors. They 
boast half-a-dozen “ juveniles” to any rival institution’s one ; and if 
Bootles’ joints were not quite perfectly articulated, and the curve of 
the chest was concave rather than convex, no fault could be found 
with the other Lancers, who were as smarta set of men as any in Her 
Majesty’s service. Mr. Aste is an excellent actor, and the hero suited 
him well. He is sincere and simple in style, and earnestness supplies 
something of the colour that is lacking in emphasis and elaboration. 
His acting with Mignon would have been a revelation- to some 
London actors who fancy themselves at home with children. Mr. 
Sansbury took another step up with his restrained but powerful 
study of Gilchrist. The finish of his playing was a lesson to several 
of his fellow actors, The Atheneum generally is forcible, but thin 
and sketchy. Mr. Biddulph Butler with remarkable tact turned 
Captain Lucy into a delicately coloured character “thumb-nail.” 
There is nothing much in the part, but all there is was made to stand 
out prominently by very pretty touches of thought and skill. Mr. 
Robinson and Mr. McAnally dressed the stage; and Mr. Maitland 
Dicker, over restless and under-studied, won a liberal allowance of 
well-deserved applause, both for his humorous acting as Saunders 
and his discreet direction of the play. Miss Evelyn Hughes, an 
amateur Mignon, did wonders with the part, in spite of the learnt- 
lesson manner and delivery. In several little bits, indeed, she 
challenged comparison with little Miss Terry, by no means to her 
own disadvantage. Miss Isabel Maude made the most of Helen 
Grace, a thankless part, on which this admirable actress was quite 
wasted ; and merit in various degrees showed fitfully in the unequal 
efforts of Miss Birkett, Miss Becker, and Miss Condy. 


An audience should always pay forits amusement. If not in money, 
then in some small matter of self-sacrifice or personal discomfort. 
It forces them to take a direct interest in the performance. And the 
more they look for some return of pleasure the more certain they 
will be to find it. The Brunswick House Dramatic Club discovered 
this at their fifth production this season. The night was chill and 
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stormy. Consequently everyone had foregone a little comfort in 
turning out to see the acting. With this result, that a first night at . 
Terry’s could not have yielded more abundant laughter or heartier 

enjoyment. Not that the programme was much ofa novelty. The 
ordinary mixture—one teaspoonful of comedy to three of farce, an 
hour or so after dinner. On the score of freshness, therefore, the 
draught could hardly be called alluring. But the sharp air and the 
feeling that come what may they must relish it on such an evening, 
made it extra palatable. Wise club to avoid all cause for grumbling, 
and lucky club to get so genial a gathering of judges. Mr. Thomas’s 
“Lady Fortune” opened the ball and soon revealed Mr. Frank 
Grahame in the light of an eccentric comedian, discreet, finished, and 
inventive. Mr. Edgeworth was the artist Guy, and made as manly a 
hero as the part would permit. The stage lawyer (vide “ Stageland ”’) 
was carefully reproduced by Mr. Filer; and Miss Nellie Keer as 
Kate Cunliffe attempted a much more artistic reading of the common- 
place young heroine than most amateurs are content with, and with 
surprisingly good results. Miss Kate Vernon was quietly effective as 
Mrs. Cunliffe, and Sarah had a capable representative in Miss Lily 
Phillips. All the highly amusing and utterly impossible situations of 
Mr. Dilley’s “Glimpse of Paradise” (which naturally followed in the 
wake of “Lady Fortune”) were received with uproarious delight ; 
thanks in the first place to the well timed acting and smoothly 
worked business of the piece, and in the second place to the efforts 
of Mr. B. Newton and Mr. Edgar Lunnon. Dove, the timorous poet, 
was drawn on broadly funny lines and played with unflagging spirit, 
while Mr. Lunnon as the romantic Frenchman gave an artistic 
reading of the part, full of character suggestion, but notable for an 
entire absence of exaggeration. Good work, differing in quality as 
in kind, was also done by Mr. Leslie, Mr. Knight, and Mr. Marsland, 
who all evinced more or less aptitude for this class of play ; and 
what little light lies ready to hand in the parts of Laura, Susan, and 
Euphemia, was not allowed to remain hidden beneath the bushel of 


diffidence or nervousness by Miss Wells, Miss Vernon, or Miss 
Phillips. 





“Strafford” at Oxford. 


THE Oxford amateurs have settled one vexed question by their com- 
mendable revival of Robert Browning’s impracticable tragedy. They 
have proved the existence of a body of actors of riches, following, am- 
bition, and artistic means, sufficient to render the stage most valuable 
services if they will only utilise these aright. When a club can pack 
its theatre half-a-dozen nights and bring down wkole trains full of 
shining “lightso’ London,” including two-thirds the critics and half 
the hangers-on, it isobviously a force. But at present that force is 
being to some extent wasted. A great deal is said now-a-days about 
the divorce between Literature and the Drama. And no one can 
doubt the truth of the charge. With the exception of Mr. Robert 
Buchanan and Mr. Hall Caine, no one who has actually won his 
spurs upon the field of letters can be said to be writing for the 
stage. 

Now it is not to be credited that writers of imaginative 
power never have dreams they would be over-joyed to see made real, 
turned to flesh and blood vpon the stage. Mr. Walter Besant has 
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confessed in one of his delightful novels that he can imagine no 
pleasure equal to that of watching the creatures of his brain in living 
form moving a multitude of men and women through the medium 
of his thoughts, his invention, his expressions. The every-day 
business of the novelist puts him in touch with the stage. He is for 
ever piecing together the puzzle bits of motive and of passion. He is 
for ever standing away in the auditorium of home, of library, of 
railway train, and wherever men and books do congregate, to see how 
this last new design in patchwork humanity will look. It follows 
as a mere matter of course that he will often have the stage in view 
when so placing his puppets. And it is pretty certain that the hand 
sometimes follows the eye in fitting his creations to the narrow 
limits of the proscenium and the confines of the scene dock. 

I remember a conversation I had a year or so ago with one of our 
best known and most enterprising managers, which bore directly upon 
this point. He wasdeploringthe public’s insistance upon anactor con- 
tinuing ever in the path associated with hissuccess. And he gaveasan 
illustration of his difficulties the instance of a romantic play offered 
him by Mr. W. E. Henley, and written by that gentleman in 
collaboration with Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson. “Here,” he said, 
“‘~was a play by two writers of genius. There was excellent stuff in 
it, stirring plot, good situations, characters fresh in themselves, and 
still more freshly drawn; dialogue capital, plenty of humour and 
lots of romance, and the public getting highly interested in every- 
thing done by one of the authors. Yet I had to reject it. Why ? 
Because my audiences come night after night to see my leading man 
and my leading lady go through this, that, and the other; and if I 
break through this routine and show them in a new light, and, 
perhaps, ring the curtain down on a catastrophe, they'll all stay away ; 
and my reputation for successes will go too, a very much more serious 
matter than the money loss on a single failure.” And this was one 
of the shrewdest men in London. Well, it would seem that his 
opinions were shared by all his brother managers—or, perhaps, no 
one else saw the merits he praised so highly—for nothing has ever 
been seen of this fair offspring of Literature in union with the Drama. 

Nowit appears to me that it is in this direction the Oxford gentlemen 
should set their faces. There are several London clubs with actors 
strong enough and ambition vast enough to grapple with original and 
untried work. But in London amateurs play for charity. That 
means they cut down all expenses in order to plume themselves 
upon givirg large sums to deserving institutions. A noble aim, no 
doubt, but one that handicaps their artistic enterprise sorely. Let 
the skill of the actors be what it may, writers cannot be expected to 
entrust their work to a company showing a tendency to leave undone, 
for the sake of a few pounds’ extra expenditure, those valuable 
touches of scenic or costume or mechanical effect which ought to be 
done; nor can they be brought to allow the first glimpse of their 
cherished but rejected novelties to be caught through the mist 
engendered of hurried rehearsal and insufficient study. For London 
amateurs are chiefly busy men whose leisure hours are lightly wiled 
away over a fascinating art; not ardent students willing to burn 
midnight oil in probing subtle’ depths of human character. 

But at Oxford allisaltered. Thereare enthusiasts who can and doubt- 
less will give ample time to study. There are no questions of cheese- 
paring economy that another ten-pound note shall be handed to the 
Home for Unsuccessful Britishand Foreign Company Promoters, And 
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there is anatmosphere (possibly fictitious, but, toauthors, reassuring) of 
scholarship and simple-hearted devotion to the subject in hand, that 
should gain for these young actors the confidence of every would-be 
Sheridan-and Shakespeare, who makes himself a name’in letters only 
to have it scorned and flouted when he carries it to the stage door. 
Give the stage a lead. That is what young Oxford should do. It 
wants it badly enough. The mere existence of the matinée system 
proves that. Managers know next to nothing of the public’s actual — 
wants. They are much too heavily burdened with responsibilities 
to travel far from the ordinary lines of the playwright’s pen. And 
the public accepts conventionality because nothing better is tried. 
Mr. Alfred Austin has a comedy now ready. Who is to give it a 
trial? Mr. Andrew Lang perhaps has fashioned one of Mr. Haggard’s 
terrible fancies into a tragedy of unusual horror, but also, it may be 
fairly expected, of unusual excitement. Look at the fate of She, and 
judge if its dramatic qualities were given a fair chance. Managers 
look out for known men whose plays have been weighed in the 
balance and not found wanting. And authors rarely have a lot of 
money to throw away on the bungled matinée that is now the only 
other test. There is but one Mr. Jerome to sell a hundred thousand 
of one work in half-a-dozen months. To most acouple of hundred 
pounds is a large sum, and their play’s trial trip must wait. 

Now, why should not this pile of interesting MSS. be tested by the 
Oxford actors ? They are anxious for original work. They can afford 
to do it well. Their efforts command the attention of critics and many 
still more influential personages. Authors would sooner let their 
plays be handled by good amateurs than see the dust upon them 
getting thicker year by year. Come, let us see what Mr. Stevenson’s 
dramatic gold will pan out in the hands of the O.U.D.S. But, 
in any case, no more of Browning ! 

There were many reasons against Strafford being played, and only 
one in favour of the scheme. It was no novelty, for the Browning 
Society had ventured on the work. It had been proved unactable ; 
or, rather, ineffective. The characters, one and all, demanded finished 
actors of peculiar giftsdeniedto inexperienced men. There were three 
cons, Theonepro. wasthattheauthor’s recent death attracted great atten- 
tion to any project of this kind, and a succes de cwriosite wasassured. 
This denoted shrewdness in the club’s directors, but the revival was, 
nevertheless, a mistake. The only way to gain a genuine success for 
this finely written tragedy would be to hold an examination in 
Browning, which every member of the audience must pass; for 
nothing but the closest acquaintance with the text and the. methods 
of thought of all the characters could make their words and deeds quite 
comprehensible. 

Much of Browning—and this play is no exception—is like 
a paper chase—the hares start first and leave for you a trail by 
which alone you can get safely through to the end. But the trail is 
not continuous ; and if you lose it, or follow up a false track, there 
is the dickens to pay before you get it right again. Now, this is all 
very interesting and stimulating when you are settled down at your 
own convenience and given your own time to hunt in; but it 
becomes a different matt:r altogether when you have a dozen guides to 
show you the way, all travelling at such a pace, and forcing you to keep 
up too, that you have no time to look about you, note the surroundings, 
or indeed do more than catch a glimpse of the trail now and then, 
and realise at the finish that you have got through somehow. The 
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more experienced your guide the better you understood, of course. 
The trail was made clearer and you were allowed to linger for a 
moment here and there to master prominent features. Hence it 
came about that the actor most skilled in reading the heart came out 
best ; and the first place of all was undoubtedly Mrs. Charles Sim’s. 
All that this clever lady has done has borne the stamp of intellect. 
Not infrequently the cleverness of conception has not been equalled 
by that of execution. But here was a notable exception. 

The character of Lady Carlisle is not an easy one to determine, and 
still less an easy one to clearly represent ; yet, by dint of close study of 
every turn in the woman’s brain, and by astern bending of each energy 
to the task of making that turn distinct and intelligible, something 
very like the woman herself was set upon the stage, an impressive, 
dramatic, convincing figure. Gestures were well studied, yet natural 
end speaking. Dignity and grace of bearing were supplemented by 
a marked command of facial play, and, for the most part, emphasis 
and intonation were singularly well bestowed. Force and depth of 
feeling were freely in evidence, and pathos (perhaps not quite 
“unmixed with baser matter”) was admirably assumed in one fine 
scene. Mrs. Sim, indeed, won a notable triumph for the amateur 
stage, for it is certain that.few actresses could have given so vivid a 
picture of this baffling woman. 

In consistency, the art of presenting a character complete in itself 
and suggesting nothing of the actor’s diverse nature, there was a 
great gulf between Mrs. Sim’s acting and her companions’. It was 
hard to tell on what lines this or that particular part was being played. 
“Carpe Diem” and “ Sufficient unto the day ” seemed the war cry of 
these warriors. ‘ Make the most out of each scene and play it for 
what it (not the drama) is worth ” appeared to be the rule of conduct. 
But whether this was the stage manager’s instruction, or whether the 
actors really found Browning a nut too hard to crack, this method, 
like Mercutio’s wound, “ served,” and brought most of them through 
to a gallant end. 

Mr. Henry Irving, junior, made a highly picturesque Strafford. The 
actor’s youth and pleasant personality, combined with the poet’s delibe- 
rate white-washing of this tyrant’s character, and the Irving partiality for 
making villains sympathetic, ran amuck through the pages of history. 
No gloomy-looking genius, a slave to ambition, terrible in passion, 
strutted and fretted his little hour upon the boards. But a gallant 
young hero who declaimed his wordy speeches with great sincerity, 
flung astonishing intensity into several scenes, gave frequent 
promise of becoming an emotional actor of some value, and stamped 
his final scene with genuine talent. There was too urgent a desire 
to make much of nothing, to elaborate subtle points where we 
were upon the mere fringe of the man’s nature, and so tempt us to 
our own undoing in the expectation of portentous results. But if, 
as it is said, Mr. Irving is but a boy in years, these faults will quickly 
be corrected ; and indeed, all else may now be passed unnoticed, 
save the remarkable intuitive perception that reveals the actor born. 
As the effort, of a very young man, Strafford was certainly a 
surprising and impressive piece of work. 

To Mr. E. H. Clark, an actor of more experience, Pym had been 
entrusted ; and here I looked for a strongly drawn character ; partly 
because work of a full-blooded nature has often fallen to this gentle- 
man’s share, and partly because the poet has given him liberty tosketch 
the man on historical lines, and one would have thought in such a case 
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an actor scarcely could go wrong. There was but small trace, though, of 
“the subtlest of diplomatists and the grandest of demagogues.” 
King Pym, the courtly Somersetshire squire, equally at home with 
genial manner and crushing invective, was too grand a figure for the 
painter’s brush. And much of the massive force, the iron will, the 
giant resolution of this saviour of the Commons, was calmly sacrificed 
at the last to the actor’s wish to win some surface sympathy! It is 
not of such plastic stuff fine actors can be made. Mr. Clark, however, 
put in a lot of sound work, played with variety, was forcible and 
rugged, bore himself boldly and with some consciousness of power, 
and used his brain as well as hands and face throughout the part. 
His incisiveness and impulse stood out in bold relief against the 
background of uncertainty furnished by too many of his comrades, 
who appeared to act entirely to order and with an almost utter lack 
of spontaneity. 

Welcome exceptions to this rule were found, however, in the 
Hollis, Vane, and Holland. Lord Warkworth is sat present timid. 
He fears to spread his wings lest the Sun of Passion should betray 
him, and, Icarus-like, he should have a fall; but there is true 
feeling for dramatic expression, and a little practice and encourage- 
ment will work wonders. Mr. Farmer and Mr. Whittaker, too, have 
a pretty notion of playing. Already they are easy, and know how to 
isolate a point to make it tell, without revealing the machinery. No 
light accomplishment for actors half the age of many of our London 
“earnest students ’—save the mark! Mr. Hornby and Mr. Seaton 
with less to'do and less means of doing it, still earned some little 
praise ; and, if for several of the others it was a case of “don’t shoot 
the gentleman, he’s doing his best,” it must be remembered that so 
formidable a cast must have taxed the club’s resources grievously, 
and perhaps many a recruit was made where nothing but good 
nature prompted the enlistment. The King and Queen could not do 
more than recall those marvellously winning figures Mr. Irving and 
Miss Terry have often made of this ill-fated couple. And the 
recollection did but serve to point each failing in Miss Behnke and 
Mr. Mackinnon. “’Tis true, ’tis pity, and, pity ‘tis "tis true.” But 
thus it was and the remainder thus—no one could have satisfied any 
who had once seen these, and there might be worse and less loyal 
actors than the luckless Oxford successors. 

Mr. Alan Mackinnon, director and stage manager, did better than any 
of his company. Straffordi is no easy play tomount. There are group- 
ings and elaborate handlings of ambitious numbers withoutend. All 
this, and a goodly allowance ofstage business, the invention of which no 
doubt fell to his arduous lot, showed skill and ingenuity. Scenes 
there were full of dramatic meaning and suggestion, attitudes, 
movements, clever graduation of effects, all speaking volumes for 
the care of this practical coach. And nothing could well have been 
better than costumes and scenery, painted by Mr. Hall from designs by 
Mr. Tadema, a lofty level of picturesqueness being here attained. 
This interesting departure from the rccky paths of purely classic 
drama will be doubly fruitful, if it point the way toward literary 
plays that never have been tried, It would no doubt be something 
of a drop from Aschylus and Sophocles and Browning to Stevenson 
and Austin, but on the lower ground the stage could be directly 
benefited, and that should surely be the end and aim of all acting, 


amateur or not, 
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Our Omnibus=Bor. 


PUBLIUS TERENTIUS AFER, ESQ. 
20th March, 1890. 
My Dear TERENCE,— 


. A young person I know told me the other day that Henry I. 
of England died of a surfeit of — ~ set me thinking (why?) of the 
villa néar Puteoli, facing the blue Tyrrhene sea, where the secret of thy literary 
co-partnership with Leelius and the young Scipio formed many a jesting theme 
for conversation, maybe, over twinkling bumpers of Setian wine, heady enough 
to wash the throat clean through those long, strong revels of gluttony that 
hailed the fat. Ambracian kid, and dropsical apple-snail, and perhaps the rich 
lamprey from distant Britain as rare bon-bouches. How we can picture~ the 
flu: cheeks and the fair —— of roses reeling over drunken brows, as the 
balmy wind steals in by way of fluted pillar and tessellated pavement, and cools 
its bosom — the tinkling fountain in the peristijle,and venturing further, 
flies again, let_us hope, from the hot, lascivious atmosphere of the triclinium, to 
sob itself .pure.in the arms of Naples Bay. For the air of Puteoli villa was not 
good for the least of Nature’s chameleons, and the quips and quiddities that. 
went round at its orgies would have proved strong meat, perhaps, even for a. 
Lovelace. Ah, me! the merciless luxuries—which podgy Gibbon preferred to. 
call refinements—of those ancient days! the heathen indulgence and brutal pur—- 
suit ! the prurient beast in his exotic palace, and the helpless Miriam ‘writhing. - 
in her shame, or poor Nest from her northern eyrie standing with the‘ blue of 
the:sea in her eyes and-death in her heart! I can have no sympathy with you 
here; Terencé—now less than ever, for I have lately been to see “Clarissa” at - 
our own little “ Vaudeville,” and the cleansing fever of repentance is burningin - 
me still. Lovelace ! he was a Bayard to you all. If you would have chuckled 
richly over his fiendish intriguing, _you-would have sneered proportionately at. . 
his‘remorse ; no dew of pity ever nourished green germs in your breasts. The 
tears of wretchedness fell thereon like rain on asphalt, finding no interstices to - 
woo a single wandering seed. I can fancy sweet Clarissa done to moral death 
in thy outrageous Rome, and no poig: for her betrayer’s bosom, and, worse, .. 
no angel’s comfort kissing her ro own young decline, « Is not thine y 
ghost, “ blown along a wandering wind,” hounded ever on now remorselessly by~ 
the harpy presentments of such piteous, yellow-haired slaves from over the- 
water as thou and thy kind so often and so cruelly wronged? I hear, methinks,,. 
a shadowy chuckle in the hollow of. the sky! “Not from thy hand, libertine,. 
this stone to our memories!” Alas! whoam I to cast blame! Didnot I once 
woo Billy Waghorn’'s sister from the arms of Joe Pringle with lure of “ brandy- 
snaps” cunningly warmed in the breeches et to the consistency of toffee ? 
I mind me also of Mary Earwaker, of the New Cut, formed for man to “ waste 
his whole heart in one kiss upon her perfect lips,” but whom, nevertheless, [ 
abandoned for that she developed a plebeian stye inone of her gem-like orbs, 
These things do not bear dwelling upon in the ecstasy of my late bitter reforma- 
tion. For I have seen “ Clarissa,” and am humbled, And who is Clarissa? 
you willask. Ah! that I can tell you. She is Winifred Emery and no other, 
and Winifred Emery is Clarissa, Surely all is said here, But whose the play? 
say you, the cunning adaptor of old, Ah, Terence ! she belongs to no play, but 
to fact. And yet was her piteous ladyship introduced to the too-little-thinking 
life of to-day by one who can run even you close in your peculiar line, my 
“ dimidiate Menander.” Buchanan the pia ight is not uniformly true to hig 
pao gc the potas * “ White Rose and ~ ee nat ae ~ » ~ 
upon for such a aie Sig as grammar ; but Buchanan r 

no equal fo extracting the germ of beauty and trath from a bog of verbige and 
prolixity. Prurience! I tell you never was play of pimps and harlots more 
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‘pronounced and less indelivate. As old Richardson set his heroine in extenso, 80 
has his latter-day interpreter in nuce—a jewel in a dunghill. A diamond never | 
glitters as it does on black velvet ; the darker the evil horrors surrounding, but 
never overwhelming, the outraged girl, the fairer her soul shines forth in con- 
trast. It is a picture that most may weep over and all appreciate. We may 
find our eyes wet as the curtain falls, without shame ; we may acknowledge the 
influence wrought in our natures and justify it in our after lives with no loss of 
manliness. Call it a play if you will; I, for one, shall always think of Winifred 
Emery as Clarissa, and whatever parts she may essay hereafter—and the Gods 
grant they may be many—the image of that dying heroine will colour and 
sanctify them all. 

; é Yours distantly, 

(Particularly so at present), 

Tur CALL-BOY. 


On Saturday, March 15th, Mr. George Alexander appeared at the Avenue, 
the theatre now under his management, as Dr. William Brown, in Mr. Hamilton 
Aidé’s most amusing comedy, “Dr. Bill.” The young manager was warmly 
received, and honestly earned the plaudits bestowed on his performance 
throughout the evening, for he was bright, mercurial, and spirited, and made 
the most of the funny situations. .The remainder of the cast is the same as on 
the opening night, and every member-of it contributes to the unmistakable go 
of the piece. As a lever dz rideau,:a°one-act comedietta by W. R. Walkes, 
entitled “ Miss Cinderella,” was produced for the first time. It is not by any 
means.a good piece, but was accepted without murmur. It enabled Mr. Nut- 
combe Gould to appear to advantage as Mr. Wriothesley, F.R.S., an old gentle- 
man whose thoughts are constantly fixed on the origin of the jelly fish and other 
strange denizens of the deep. He has b2en dragooned into a second marriage 
with a most objectionable lady,-who mikes a Cinderella of his daughter 
Margery. in order to advance the interests of her own child Hester, the spiteful 
pister..of ihe fairy tale.. But her plotting; come to nought, for Margery’s 
charms have secured her a lover in Lord Raemcre, the handsome young prince 
that the artful mother hoped she had hooked for her fair but disagreeable 
daughter. Miss Laura Graves played Margery with considerable charm and 
ingenuousness ; Mr. Benjamin Webster was Lord Raemore ; Mrs. Leston, Mrs. 
Wriothesley ; and Miss Lillie, young Hester. 


Old Drury was crammed from floor to ceiling on the morning of Monday, 
‘March 17th, when the use of the theatre was generously given by Mr. Augustus 
Harris for the annual benefit of the Royal General Theatrical Fund. The 
stewards and Mr. Charles J. Davies, the secretary, had enlisted the aid of 
members of all the best known theatres. Thus we had the firstact of “Dr. 
Bill” from the Avenue; the Shaftesbury was represented by Mr. Willard 
{Captain Howard Leslie) and’ Mrs. Willard (Luce Arundel), Mr. Herbert 
Waring (Charles Arundel), and Miss Ambruster (maid-servant), in “ My Aunt’s 
Advice,” and excellently it was played. Mr. Irving, Mr. Bancroft, and Mr. 
Stirling, from the Lyceum, appeared in the duel scene from “The Dead Heart.” . 
Miss Ellen Farren and Mr. Fred Leslie, from the Gaiety, gave their amusing 
songs and dances in “ Ruy Blas and the Blasé Roué.” From the St. James's 
came Mrs. Langtry, who was seen to advantage in the fourth act of “’Twixt 
‘Axe and Crown,” as the Princess Elizabeth, supported by Mr. Matthew Brodie 
Coe ‘John Harrington), Miss Amy MoNeil (Isabel), Mr. Louis Calvert 

Gardiner), Miss. Marion Lea (Cicely), Mr. Walter Gay (Sir J. Brydge), and . 
owing to the indisposition of Mr. Frank K. Cooper (for whose absence Mr. 
Harris apologised), Mr. Arthur Bourchier ap os as Courtenay. - A selection 
from “Jack and the Beanstalk” brought the Drury Lane contingent to the front; 
and a scene from “ The Ballad Monger” was capitally — by Mr. and Mrs: 
Beerbohm Tree and the Haymarket company. Besides these, Mr. James 
Fernandez recited “ Bessie and J,” and Miss Genevieve Ward “ Christmas 
Eve.” Mr. Ben Davies, representing the Lyric, sang “ The Star of Bethlehem,” 
and Mr. Harry Monkhouse and Miss Phyllis Broughton, of the Prince of 
Wales's, created much amusement in a little “ dramatic eccentricity ” entitled 
“ Waiting.”"» Mr.’ Arthur Roberts ‘was droll in his imitations of ‘well-known 
miusic-hall-celebrities, There were a few other items.in the programme, which 
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was begun at one o'clock, and was not conz!u13] at 6.3). £59) was. realised 
from the sale of tickets, independently of the doattioas for private boxes, etc., 
which will considerably swell the amount. 


Mr. Ben Davies (the second portrait we give in this number) who is now 
appearing’ with such'complete success at the Lyric Theatre, was born at 
Swansea, and came to London in 1879. In that year he entered the 
Royal Academy of Music, and, during his three years’ study gained the 
bronze, silver and gold medals, the priza for declamatory singing, and 
was elected an Associate. Mr. Davies joined the Carl Rosa Opera Company in 
1882,and made his first appearance as Thadeus in ‘The Bohemian Girl” at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, remaining with the ccmpany till 1885, during which 
time he filled with yearly increasing reputation all the principal tenor réles. 
He rejoined the Carl Rosa Company for the London season, 1886. He then en- 
listed under Mr. H. J. Leslie’s banner,and appeared as Geoffrey Wilder in 
Dorothy in 1887, as Martin Bolder in “Doris,” and is now playing Ralph 
Rodney in the “Red Hussar.” OF these later triumphs there is but little 
occasion to speak, as there is but one opinion as to their reality. 


For Easter we are promised some novelties. At the Haymarket we are to 
have Mr. Sydney Grundy's five-act drama, “ The Parish Priest,” with Mr. Tree 
in the title-réle,and with strong parts for Mr. Fernandezand Mr. Fred Terry. Mrs. 
Tree, Miss Rose Leclercq, and Miss Norreys, are also well fitted. In Mr. 
Arthur Law's new play at the Shaftesbury, entitled “ Dick Venables,” Mr. E. 8. 
Willard will return to his old line of character, and impersonate the title-réle, 
a convict escaped from Dartmoor. Miss Olga Brandon joins the company to 
appear as his wife, and Mr. Alfred Bishop has a strong character part. 








- At the Grand Theatre, Islington, on March 3rd, was revived W.G. Wills’ 
“The Man o’ Airlie,” originally produced at the Princess’s, July 20th, 1867, 
and reproduced at the Haymarket in 1876. It is a somewhat lachrymose play, 
turning on the sorrows of James Harebell, a poet of the Burns type, who, de- 
ceived by the falseness of a friend, and harrowed by the loss of his wife, is 
supposed to drown himself, but really wanders forth into the world a harmless 
imbecile, returning after.some twenty years to die at the foot ofthe statue that 
has been erected in appreciation of his merits as a poet and a man of genius. 
It, however, affords Mr. Hermann Vezin an excellent opportunity for the dis- 
play of his remirkable powers, but the excess of the Scotch dialect, which is 
almost incomprehensible to general audiences, will prove a bar to “The Man o’ 
Airlie” ever taking any great hold on Southern audiences. Mr. Vezin’s pupils 
Miss Olive Stettith, who is taking out the company, showed great promise as 
Mary Harebell. 


Madame Sara Palma (whose portrait we give), is of American extraction, 
and though not possessed of very great histrionic power, made the part of Delia 
in Tito Mattei’s “ La Prima Donna” a success, when the opera was produced 
at the Avenue in October last. 


In consequenze of Mr. Gaorzge Alexanier’s appearance at his’ own theatre, 
the part of Frank Granville, the hero in “ London Day by Day,” was on Satur- 
day, March 15th, assumed by Mr. Frank Cooper. The Messrs. Gatti will have 
no occasion to regret the long engagement they have entered into with this 
clever actor, judging from the pathos, force, and incisiveness he displayed, and 
the very favourable reception accorded him. Miss Alma Murray, though still 
suffering from the shock attendanton an accident, played with much tender grace. 


The pictures in the exhibitions now open may be taken as of more than 
ave merit. The French Gallery is specially noticable for the works of Fritz 
Von Uhde and Max Liebermann, and will amply repay avisit Messrs. Tooth’s 

has an excellent example by P. Joanowitz, two clever dog pictures by 
Briton Riviere, some work by Joseph Neuhays, vide ‘‘ A Grey Morning ;” 
F: Del Campo and J. Discart Eastern scenes ;; Edwin Hayes a seascape ; David 
Farquharson “A Frosty Morning in Midlothian,” and Alfred de Breanski, 
“Cader Idris, sunset,” besides several others worthy of notice. At Mr. Thomas 
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McLean's gallery, J. Villegas sends “The Church of St. John and St. Paul,” 
G. Jacquet a “Recollection of Watteau,” E. Hartmann a clever picture “ A 
Summer Frolic,” and G. Bauernfiend a striking view of a procession in Jaffa, 
Mr. Orchardson, Mr. Godman, Mr. Harmaloff and Mr. Waterlow are also well 
represented. Anyone wishing to view some of the best works of Michel, J. M. 
Swan, Maris, Corot, Roybet, Decamps, Diaz, Troyon, Rousseau and other well- 
known artists should visit Messrs. Dowdeswell’s Gallery. It is impossible in the 
space at command to. notice such a large exhibition as that of the Royal Institute 
of Painters in Water Colours ; we must therefore confine ourselves to saying 
that a more stringent “ weeding-out ” process has been enforced, that there are 
few pictures but that show promise, and the collection contains besides those by 


artists of acknowledged merit very many drawings that denote a certain future 
for their executants. . 


A very, excellent portrait of Miss Alma Murray as Beatrice Cenci has been 

inted by Mr. Alfred 1 Lys Baldry, and is on view at his studio, 34 Comeragh 

d, West Kensington. The likeness is a striking one, the figure is easily and 
naturally posed, and the execution worthy of the subject. 


New plays produced and important jrevivals in. London, from 
February 18, 1890, to March 20, 1890. 


(Revivals are marked thus® ), 


Feb. 21 “All Abroad,” one act operetta by Arthur Law, music by A. J. 
Caldicott. Prince of Wales’s. 
» 22 “A Pair of Spectacles,” three act comedy, adapted by Sydney 
. Grundy, from the French of Labiche and Delacour (Les Petits 
Oiseaux). Garrick. 
» 22 “Dream Faces,” one act dramatic fancy by Wynn Miller (in evening 
bill). Garrick. 
» 24° “ As You Like It,” Shakespeares’s Comedy. St James’s. 
Mar. 3° “The Man o’ Airlie,” play in four acts by W, G. Wills. Grand. 
» 5 “Meadow Sweet,” one act comedy by “Terra Cotta” (Miss Prevost). 
Vaudeville. 
» 6° “Hamlet,” tragedy by William Shakespeare, Globe, 
» 10 “A Double Dose,” farce by Arthur Shirley. Surrey. 
» 11 “The Favourite of the King,’ new and historical play in four acts 
7 F. 8. Boas and Jocelyn Brandon. Matinée. Comedy. 
» 15 “ Miss Cinderella,” comedietta in one act by W. R. Walkes. Avenue. 
» 19 “Guinevere, or Love Laughs at Law,” comedy opera in two acts, 
written by Stanley Stevens, music composed by Henry T. Pringner, 
Mug, Doc. Oxon. Kilburn Town Hall. 
» 20 “Miss Tomboy,” comedy in three acts by Robert Buchanan, Matinée. 
Vaudeville, 
In the Provinces from February 18, 1890, to March 14, 1890. 
Feb. 20 “Our Great Surprise,” one act play by Harry Blyth. T. R., Glasgow. 
» 21 “Idols of the Heart,” original “ Idyllic” play, by Miss Janette Steer. 
thakespeare Theatre, Liverpool. 
» 2L “Pim-Pom,” one act farcical musical piece, by E, T. De Banzie. 
Princess’s Theatre, Glasgow. 
» 2L “The Broken Coupling,” one act “ musical raillery of the rails,” by 
J. A. Moonie. aterloo Rooms, Edinburgh. 
» 25 “The Battle Through Life,” four act drama by W. H, Mitchell. 
Copyright purposes), T. R., Barnsley. 
Mar. 1 “Queer Lodgers,” farce in one act, by Alfred A, Wilmot, Park Town 
HalJl, Battersea. 
» 8 “Fair Play,” drama in three acts, by Charles Crozier and Percy 
Milton, Morton’s Theatre, Greenwich. 
»  C° “Fra Diavolo,” burlesque, by Henry J, Byron, Guard's Burlesque 
Company, Chelsea Barracks, 
» 7 “A Clever Capture,’ new comedietia by Mark Melford, T.R., York, 


» 8 “The Rope Merchant,” new and original farce, by Mark Melford. 
T, R., York, 
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Mar. 10 “A Woman's Love,” drama in four acts, by Fred. W. Bird. T: R., 
Woolwich. ° 
» 11 “ Daisy Land,” new and original play in three acts, by H. Graham. 
Greenwich Hall. 
» 14 “A Fair Equestrienne; or, Tke Circus Rider,’ one act musical 
comedietta (from the German) by Haslingden Russell. Prince's 
Theatre, Bristol. 


In Paris from February 11, 1890, to March 12, 1890. 
Feb. 14 “Le Drapeau,” spectacular drama in five acts by Emile Moreau and_ 
Ernest Depré. bigu. . 
» 14 “L'Entr'acte,” operetta by Maxime Boucheron, music by André 
Martinet. Ments-Plaisirs. 
» 20 “La Cvurse aux Jupons,” three act comedy by Léon Gandillot. 


Dejazet. 

» 22 “Paris Fin-de-Siécle,” four act play by Ernest Blum and Raoul 
Toché. Gymnase. 

» 26 “Grandmére,” three act comedy by Georges Ancey. Odéon. 

» 27 “Feu Toupinel,” comedy in three acts by Alexandre Bisson. 
Vaudeville. 

» 27 “Madame Durosel,” one act comedy by MM. Bisson and Mars. 
Vaudeville. 

Mar 1 “Superbe Occasion,” Vaudeville in three acts by MM. Basnach and 

Debrit. Cluny. 

» 3 “Monsieur Betsy,” four act comedy by Oscar Méténier and Paul 
Alexis. Variétés. 

was. ae 27 gl drama in three parts and four scenes by Léon Henique. 

n. . 
» 10 “Le Mariage de Barillon,” three act comedy vaudeville by Georges 
*  Feydeau and Maurice Desvallierés, Renaissance. 
» 12 “Camille,” one act comedy by Philippe Gille. Frangais, 
» 12° “ Les Originaux,” one act comedy by Fagan. Francais, 


i 


Reviews, 





“ sop Redivivus,” By Mary Boyle. (London: Field & Tuer). 

This is a collection of burlesque fables, not witty or especially funny, ani the 
odd old-world cuts (pleasantly laughable in themselves) used to illustrate them, 
do not add to the joke in the connection, and are, generally speaking, quite in- 
appropriate, The idea is a very stale one, and has been better worked upon. 

“ The Story of Bradshaw's Guide,” By Percy Fitzgerald. (Same Publishers). 

Mr. Fitzgerald has expanded an article he contributed some little while ago 
to the Cornhill Magazine on the history of “ Bradshaw,” and issued it in 
pamphlet form, excellently printed and produced, In it he gives the story of 
the guide, in terse, pleasant style, from the date of its modest christening to 
that of its present dropsical manhood, and illuminates hia brief record with side- 

hts of information that are all interesting. An hour's journey may be 


_ hi 
pliant accomplished over this true railway-traveller's tract. 


** Costumes of the Modern Porn Edited if M. Mobisson, Secretary of the Direction of 
the Opera, Paris, and con plates co! by hand, (London : Jobn C. Nimmo). 

We have received from Mr. Nimmo five parts of the above work, of which 
twenty-four are to be issued annually (if the idea receives encouragement), 
each containing four plates, Undou the idea should receive encourage- 
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ment,. for is is an excellent. idea in its way and supplies a want which, if not 
precisely long-felt, is at least a growingly assertive one. For now that glaring 
anachronisms have been drummed off the boards, the stage costumier works with 
a,cunning, knowledgeful, and unfettered hand, that studies to reproduce the 
mene to the dint in a button, and takes a prominent lead—more particularly in 

aris than in London—in directing the fashions of the present. Therefore we 
wish every success to the venture, and trust only that the promoters thereof 
may meet with such a measure of it as may enable them to later improve upon 
the original conception and the style of their illustrations. At present these 
are little else than fashion-plates in effect, though a few are of greater artistic 
merit than the rest.. But what are we to say of a wide-breasted lady, dressed 
absurdly to represent a balloon, b2ing presented to us as a type of the modern 
stage ? She surely is not typical of any period but that of the burlesque fan- 
tastic, which belongs to no and every age. The historical dignity of the work 
should not sufferher intrusion. Its rather grandiloquent preface suggests no hint 
that in Part IL. we shall alight on her bonelessly posturing, and it is something 
a shock to us to find ourselves suddenly facing her simper and her specious bust. 
But that is en passant. Very probably the designers of the work are feeling 
their way, and will enlarge their ideas as they advance. Indeed the later plates 
are better than the first, and in time no doubt the periodical will be worked up 
into what it already promises to be, a valuable and comprehensive history of 
the stage from that period which was marked by a fuller recognition of the 
fact that the theatre is one of the very best and pleasantest of pasturages for 
historians, archeologists, and—modistes. 


“The Queen of the Black Hand,’ by Hugh Coleman Davidson. (London: 
Trischler & Co). 

“ The Queen of the Black Hand” is avery forward and objectionable young 
lady, who accepts commissions to “ stick” comparative strangers with a non- 
chalance unworthy of her sex. Nor when she naturally falls in love with her 
destined victim, does she much improve matters by foregoing her task at the 
expense of the blue-eyed Eric’s legitimate sweetheart, whom she most iniquitously 
routs and replaces. She has the excuse, it is true, of that unlimited power 
which the high-chosen of the Black Hand apparently enjoy ; and it is not to 
be wondered at, perhaps, that she should occasionally be tempted to exercise a 
little arbitrary despotism, seeing thit the dark influence of her terrible society 
radiates balefully, not only through the entire city of Almirez, but out and 
beyond to distant climes. Moreover, she has seen her father’s head roll across 
the floor apart from his body, and this makes her do naughty things. So she 
merrily pursues her profane course through revolutions and bull-fights and 
plagues of cholera, until eventually, s2izod with an unaccountable desire to 
expiate her peccadilloes, she offers herself a sacrifice on the altar of melo- 
drama, and being at a misqued ball mistaken for the legitimate sweetheart, 
who also lies under the ban of that gory society, is stabbed incontinently and 
dies amongst some flower pots. . GLa 











